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HOW TURTLES ARE CAUGHT. 


No dish is more esteemed by epicures, and by name is more 
familiar with the people, than turtle soup. It seems to be ad- 
mitted by all persons who keep “ eating-houses,”” whether high 
or low, that a turtle’s shell, as a sign indicating “turtle soup,” 
is the most attractive symbol that can be used, addressing itself 
to every class of consumers, and suggesting an appetite not only 
for the thing itself, but also for any other viand that may be pre- 
sented for sale. By some association not easily explained 
turtle is connected with the government administration of all large 
cities, and it is a singular fact that in the “ good old times,” when 
men were honest and administered public affairs with advantage 
to their constituents and not themselves, that green turtle fat 
seems to have been a liberal ingredient of their diet, and that just 
in proportion as they became plethoric, sleepy and devoid of in- 
tellect, just in that proportion they became unselfish and patriotic, 
The abandonment of turtle has no doubt done much to corrupt 
our modern city fathers, and this grievous oversight, jomed with 
the selection of thin, cadaverous-looking men, has run our city 
officials, with rare exceptions, into mere speculators, rowdies, and 
fellows, who, under the turtle administrations, would have been in 
the Tombs instead of occupying honored seats at the Aldermanic 
board. 

The turtle and the tortoise are almost identical. They differ in 
this, that the turtle rarely comes upon land, while the tortoise 
seems to be quite indifferent as to whether it is on the land or in 
the water. The green tortoise is the kind chiefly used for food, 
and is found in great numbers on the coasts of all the islands and 
continents of the torrid zone. The shoals which line these 
coasts are covered with marine plants, and in these water pastures, 
which are near enough to the surface to be readily seen by the 
naked eye in calm weather, a. prodigious number of animals, 
mostly amphibious, feed, and among these are multitudes of tor- 
toises. Dampier, an old voyager, describing the island of Galli- 
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TUE FISHERS OF THE 


pagos, says, “‘there are good wide channels between these islands, 
where grows plenty of turtle grass, and therefore are crowded 
with turtle. 








THE MANNER ‘PRACTISED BY 


THE INDIANS OF THE ‘‘ MOSQUITO COAST’”’ 
TO REMOVE THE SHELL FROM THE BUCKLER OF THE SEA TURTLE. 


The tortoise is protected both on the back and belly by a hollow 
shield, closed together at the sides, leaving openings at each end 
| for the issuing of the animal’s head, feet and tail. 


The upper 


"| fore feet she digs one or two holes, a 








shield is termed the back plate, or buckler; the lower shield, the 
breast plate. The middle of the buckler of most turtles is covered 
by numerous pieces of shell, quite familiar from the-beautiful or- 
naments it is wrought into, in the shape of snuff-boxes, card- 
cases and combs. The feet of the marine tortoise are much larger 
than those of the land, and their toes are united by a membrane, 
so that they swim with great facility. The jaws of the mouth 
are not garnished with teeth, but the jawbones are very hard and 
rough, which enables the animal to eat not only coarse sea-grasses, 
but to crush clams and other hard shell substances. The logger- 
headed tortoise, which is famous for its hard biting, we have 
known to crush up a gun-barrel which an inconsiderate » spect 
man had thrust into its mouth. 

The green tortoise attains an enormous size and weight; some 
individuals measure six or seven feet in length from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tail, by three or four feet in width, weigh- 
ing from eight to nine hundred pounds. One was once caught 
at Port Royal, in the Bay of Campeachy, that was four feet 
through and six feet wide. A boy nine years of age had no diffi- 
culty in getting into the hollow of the shell. 

When the season approaches for the turtle to lay its eggs, it 
abandons its sea haunts and comes on shore, always in the night, 
where the female deposits its eggs in the sand, her nature teaching 
her that the heat of the tropics will bring them to life. With her 
foot or two deep, in which 
she deposits one or two hundred eggs; these are round, about 
two inches in diameter, and are covered with a membrane instead 
of a shell. The female makes her deposits two or three times a 
year, at intervals of a fortnight or three weeks between each 
time. Only a particular kind of sand will answer for the nests, 
and to find this desirable commodity the animal will sometimes 
travel eight or nine hundred miles, The young are hatched out 
in less than thirty days, and when a little over a week old start 
for the sea. Comparatively few reach their place of destination, as 
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the greater number fall a prey to sea-fowl and animals that li 

in wait. The tiger is remarkably fond of them, but the In- 

dians of Orinoco make it an especial business to gather these 
which serye them for food. ; ; 

Our beautiful large engraving represents the manner in which 
the marine tortoises are caught on the coast of Cuba, and at places 
on the South American continent. It is the custom of the sailors 
in search of the turtle to watch for the female as she goes on 
shore to deposit her eggs, and in spite of the night and her efforts 
at concealment, she very seldom escapes. The fishers are parti- 
cularly successful on moonlight nights, and when the poor 
creatures are come up with, they are cither dispatched with a club 
or turned quickly on their backs before they have time to defend 
themselves, or blind their antagonists by throwing sand in their 
eyes. When very large, it requires several men, and the use of 
handspikes and levers, to turn a turtle over. The marine turtle is 
so fat and its buckler so flat, that once on its back it cannot 
recover the use of its feet and escape. : 

A gang of fishers will turn over forty or fifty turtles in three 
hours; the remainder of the time until sundown is occupied in 
securing those that have been caught. The flesh and eggs are 
sometimes, for ship use, salted like beef; the oil which is extracted 
while it is fresh is used for cooking, and for burning in lamps 
when it becomes rancid. Sometimes the tortoises are dragged by 
horses into enclosures, and kept for any length of time for future 
use, The tortoise gatherers of the West Indies generally complete 
their cargoes in six weeks or two months; they then dispose of 
their wealth in various ways, sometimes ships coming to the 
United States, and sometimes vessels bound for Europe, make 
heavy’purchases. It is in this way that turtle becomes compara- 
tively common in all large commercial cities. 

The green turtle is sometimes, on moonlight nights, caught at 
sea in calm weather. To accomplish this, two men take a small 
boat, which is rowed by one while the other watches with a 
harpoon. Ifa tortoise is come up with floating near the surface 
of the sea, their presence is known by the bubbles which rise to the 
surface; the harpooneer immediately throws his instrument at a 
venture, and if successful penetrates the buckler. The tortoise, 
as is the case with the whale, instantly dives, and the fisher lets 
out the line which is attached to the harpoon ; when the wounded 
animal is exhausted with its eff.rts to escape, it is without 
difficulty hauled on board of the boat and thus secured. 

We find in « Waikna,” a book recently published giving an 
account of the «* Mosquito shore,”’ the latest information regarding 
sea turtles, from which we condense the following interesting 
facts : 

* During the night time the turtles crawled up on the shore, 
and the females dug holes in the sand each about two feet deep, 
in whith they deposited from sixty to eighty eggs. These they 
contrived to cover so neatly as to defy the curiosity of those un- 
acquainted with their habits. Both Antonio and Frank, how- 
ever, were familiar with turtle craft, and got as many eggs as we 
desired. When roasted they are rea!ly delicious. During the 
night they kept themselves concealed ‘n the bushes, and rushed 
out on the turtles, turned them on their backs, when they became 
powerless and incapable of moving. The day following they 
dragged them to the most distant part of the island, where they 
‘shelled’ them—a cruel process which made my flesh creep to 
witness. What is called tortoise-shell is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, the bony covering, but the scales which cover it. These 
are thirteen in number, eight of them flat and five a little curved. 
Of the flat scales four are large, being sometimes a foot long and 
seven inches broad, semi-transparent, elegantly variegated, with 
white, red, yellow and dark clouds, which are fully brought out 
when the shell is polished. A large tortoise furnishes eight pounds 
of shell. The fishes do not kill the turtles; did they do so they 
would in a few years exterminate them. When the turtle is 
caught, they fasten him down, cover his back with dry leaves, 
and s t them on fire; the heat causes the shell to separate at the 
joints, a large knife is then carefully inserted horizontally beneath 
them, and the shell is lifted ofi the back. Many turtles die under 
the operation, but instances have occurred when they have been 
caught a second time with the shell reproduced, but in this case 
the shell instead of being in thirteen is in one piece.” 

He describes the spearing of turtles, alluded to by old Dampier, 
as follows: ‘ After starting in a small boat and paddling about 
an hour or two, an object was discovered which was at first taken 
for a rock; it was neverthel ss a turtle floating lazily on the 
water. Notwithstanding the caution of our approach the turtle 
rank, and the paddler instantly brought the boat over the spot 
where the animal had disappeared, and he could be seen swiitly 
sliding downward, The water was not deep enough fcr the tur- 
tle to get entirely out of sight, and the art was to keep the boat 
over the turtle and await his coming to the surface to breathe. 
In about a half hour the turtle gradually rose towards the surface 
and was struck with a harpoon; the poor animal struggled a mo- 
ment and then gave up. Upon taking him ashore he proved to 
be of the ‘ hawk bill variety,’ inferior to the green turtle for food, 
but superior on account of the shells. 

“ At nightfall the fishers had a feast on turtle steaks, turtle flip- 
pers, and callipash ond callipee, in fact, turtle in every form known 
to Mosquito men ; and Harris, the hero, became so elated that he 

romised to show, the first opportunity, the great feat of ‘turtle 
Sending’ This dangerous sport was pursued as follows. After 
floating about a long time a turtle was finally discovered in very 
deep water, upon which Harris made a sudden dive overboard. 
The water boiled and bubbled for a few moments, when he re- 
appeared holding a fine hawk-bill in his outstretched hands; 
this feat is what is called ‘jumping turtles.’ It often happens 
that bungling fishermen get badly bitten in these attempts, which 
are not without their dangers, from the sharp coral rocks, spiny 
sea eggs, and the nipping bills of the turtles themselves.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—A HOME SCENE. 


Wuewn Paul Kellett described Mr. Davenport Dunn’s almost tri- 
umphal entry into Dublin, he doubtless fancied in his mind the 
splendors that awaited him at home; the troops of servants in 
smart liveries, the homage of his household, and the costly enter- 
tainment which certainly should celebrate his arrival. Public rumor 
had given to the hospitalities of that house a wide-extended fame. 
The fashionable fishmonger of the capital, his Excellency’s ** pur- 
veyor” of game, the celebrated Itaiian warehouse, all proclaimed 
him their best customer. ‘* Can’t let you have that turbot, sir, till I 
hear from Mr. Dunn.” ‘Only two pheasants to be had, sir and 
ordered for Mr. Dunn.” “The white truffles only taken by one 
gentleman in town. None but Mr. Dunn would pay the price.” 
fhe culinary traditions of his establishment threw the Castle into 
the background, and Kellett revelled in the notion of the great fes- 
tivity that now welcomed his return. ‘“ Lords and earls—the biggest 
salmon in the market—the first men of the land—and lobster sauce— 
ancient names and good families—with grouse, and ‘Sneyd’s 
Twenty-one’—that’s what you may call life! It is wonderful, won- 
derful!” Now, when Paul enunciated the word “wonderful” in 
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this sense, he meant it to imply shameful, distressing, and very 
melancholy for the prospects of humanity generally. And then he 
umused himself by speculating whether Dunn liked it all—whether 
the unaccustomed elegance of these great dinners did not distress 
and pain him rather than give pleasure, and whether the very con- 
sciousness of his’ own low crigin wasn’t a poison that mingled in 
every cup he tasted. 

*«Tt’s no use talking,’”’ muttered he to himself; ‘a man must be 
bred to it, like everything else. The very servants behind his chair 
frighten him; he’s, maybe, eating with his ‘knife, or he’s putting 
salt where he ought to put sugar, or he doesn’t take the right kird 
of wine with his meat. Beecher says he’d know any fellow just by 
that, and then it’s ‘ all up’ with him. Wonderful, wonderful!” 

How would it have effected these speculations had Kellett known 
that, while he was indulging them, Dena had quietly issued by a 
back door from his house, and, having engaged a car, set out to- 
wards Clontarf? A drearier drive of a dreary evening none need 
wish for. Occasional showers were borne on the gusty wind, swoop 
ing past as though hurrying to some elemental congress far away, 
while along the shore the waves beat with that irregular plash that 
betokens wild weather at sea. The fitful moonlight rather height- 
ened than diminished the dismal aspect of the scenery. For miles 
the bleak strand stretched away, no headland nor even a hillock 
marking the coast; the spectral gable of a ruined church being the 
only object visible against the leaden sky. Little garlands of paper, 
the poor tributes of the very poor, decorated the graves and the 
headstones, and, as they rustled in the night wind, sounded like 
ghostly whisperings. The driver piously crossed himself as they 
passed the “‘uncannie” spot, but Dunn took no heed of it. To 
wrap his cloak tighter about him, to shelter more closely beneath 
his umbrella, were all that the dreary scene exacted from him; and 
except when a vivid flash of lightning made the horse swerve from 
the road and dash down into the rough shingle of the strand, he 
never adverted to the way or the weather. 

‘‘ What’s this—where are we going ?”’ cried he, impatiently. 

“Tis the flash that frightened the beast, yer honner,’’ said the 
man; ‘and, if it was plazin’ to you, I’d rather turn back again.” 

«Turn back—where to ?” 

‘lo town, yer honner.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind; drive on, and quickly too. We have five 
miles yet before us, and it will be midnight ere we get over them at 
this rate.” 

Sulkily and unwillingly did he obey ; and, turning from the shore, 
they entered upon a low, sandy road that traversed a wide and 
dreary tract, barely elevated a few feet above the sea. By degrees 
the little patches of grass and fern disappeared, and nothing stretched 
on either side but low sand hummocks, scantily covered with rushes. 
Sea-shells crackled beneath the wheels as they went, and after a 
while the deep booming of the sea, thundering heavily along a sandy 
shore, apprised them that they had crossed the narrow neck of land 
which divided two bays. 

‘** Are you quite certain you’ve taken the right road, my man?” 
cried Dunn, as he observed something like hesitation in the other’s 
manner. 

‘* It ought to be somewhere here about we turn off,” said the man 
getting down to examine more accurately from beneath. ‘ There 
was a little cross put up to show the way, but I don’t see it.” 

‘But you have been hee before. You told me you knew the 
place.” 

‘* I was here onst, and, by the same token, I swore I’d never come 
again. I lamed the best mare I ever put a collar on, dragging 
through this deep sand. Wirra, wirra! why the blazes wouldn’t he 
live where other Christians do? There it is now; I see a light. 
Ah ! bother them, it’s out again.” 

Pushing forward as well as he might in the direction he had seen 
the light, he floundered heavily on, the wheels sinking nearly to the 
axles, and the horse stumbling at every step. 

‘** Your horse is worth nothing, my good fellow ; he hasn’t strength 
to keep his legs,”’ said Dunn, angrily. 

‘* Good or bad, I’ll give you lave to broil me on a gridiron if ever 
ye catch me coming the same road again. Ould Dunn won't have 
much company if he waits for me to bring them,” 

*T’ll take good care not to tempt you!’’ said Dunn, angrily. 

And now they plodded on in moody silence till they issued forth 
upon a little flat space, bounded on three sides by the sea, in the 
midst of which a small two-storied house stood, defended from the 
sea by a rough stone breakwater that rose above the lower win- 
dows. 

‘ There it is now, back luck to it !”’ said the carman, savagely, for, 
his horse was so completely exhausted that he was obliged to walk 
at his head and lift him at every step. 

‘You may remain here till I want you,” said Dunn, getting 
down and plodding his way through the heavy sand. Flakes of 
frotny seadrift swept past him as he went, and the wild wind carried 
the spray far inland in heavy showers, beating against the walls and 
windows of the lonely house, and making the slates rattle. A low 
wall of large stones across the door showed that all entrance by that 
means was denied; and Dunn turned towards the back of the 
house, where, sheltered by the low wall, a small door was detecta- 
ble. He knocked several times at this before any answer was re- 
turned. When, at last, a harsh voice from within cailed out, 

‘Don’t ye hear who it is? confound ye! Open the door at 
once!” and Dunn was admitted into a large kitchen, where in a 
great straw chair beside the fire was seated the remains of a once 
powerful man, and who, although nearly ninety years of age, still 
preserved a keen eye, a searching look, and a quick impatience of 
manner rarely observable at his age. 

‘* Well, fatner, how are you?” said Dunn, taking him affection- 
ately by both hands, and looking kindly in his face. 

‘« Hearty—stout and hearty,” said the old man. “When did you 
arrive ?”’ 

** A couple of hours ago. I did not wait for anything but a bis- 
cuit — a glass of wine, when I set out here to see you. And you 
are weli?”’ 

“Just as you see: an odd pain or so across the back, and a 
swimming of the head—a kind of giddiness now and then, that’s 
all, Put the light over there till I have a look at you. You're 
thinner, Davy, a deal thinner, than when you went away.” 

“T have — the matter with me; a little tired or so, that’s 
all,” said Dunn, hastily. ‘“ And how are things doing here, father, 
since I left ?”’ 

‘* There’s little to speak of,” said the old man. ‘There never is 
much doing at this season of the year. You heard, of course, that 
Gogarty has lost his suit; they’re moving for a new trial, but they 
won't get it. Lanty Moore can’t pay up the rest of the purchase 
for Slanestown, and I told Hankes to buy it in. Kelly’s murderer 
was taken on Friday last, near Kilbride, and offers to tell, God 
knows what, if they won’t hang him; and Sir Gilbert North is to 
be the new Secretary, if, as the Kvening Mail says, Mr. Davenport 
Dunn concurs in the appointment’’—and here the old man laughed 
till his eyes ran over. ‘That’s all the news, Davy, of the last 
week; and now tell me yours. The papers said you were dining 
with kings and queens, and driving about in royal coaches all over 
the Continent. Was it true, Davy ?” 

** You got my letters, of course, father.” 

“Yes; and I couldn’t make out the names, they were all new 
and strange tome. I want to have from yourself what like the 
people are—are they as hard-working, are they as ‘cute as our own? 
there’s just two things now in the world, coal and industry, sorra 
more than that. And so you dined with the King of France ?” 

Ree With the Emperor, father. I dined twice; he took me over to 
Fontainebleau and made me stay the day.” 

** You could tell him many a thing he'd never hear from another, 
Davy; you could explain to him what’s doing here, and how he 
might imitate it over there—rooting out the old vermin and getting 
new stock in the land—eh, Davy ?” 

6 He needs no counsels, at least from such as me,” said Dunn. 

“Faith, he might have worse, far worse. An Encumbered Estate 
Court would do all his work for him well, and the dirty word ‘Con- 
fiscation’ need never be uttered !”’ 

** He knows the road he wants to go,” said Dunn, curtly. 

**So he may, but that doesn’t prove it’s the best way.” 

** Whichever path he takes he'll tread it firmly, father, and that’s 
| ae than half the battle. If you enly saw what a city he has made 

aris-———— 

“That's just what I don’t like. What's the good of beautifying, 
and gilding, or ornamenting what you’re going to riddle with grape 
and smash with round shot. It’s like dressing a sweep in a field- 
marshal’s uniform. And we all know where it will be to-morrow or 
next day.” 





“That we ’t, sir. You’re not aware that these spacious 
thoroughfares, these wide squares, these extended terraces, are so 
contrived that columns may march and maneeuvre in them, squadrons 
charge, and t act through them. The temples 
of that splendid city serve as bastions, the great Louvre itself is 
a palace than a fortress.” 

“* Ay, ay, ay,” cackled the old man, to whom these revelations 
opened a new vista for thought. ‘‘ Bat what's the use of it after all, 
Davy ; he must trust somebody, and when it comes to that with any- 
body in life where’s his security, tell me that? But let us talk about 
home. Is it true the Ministry is going out ?” 

“ They’re safer than ever; take my word for it, father, that these 
fellows know the trick of it better than all that went before 
them. They’ll just do whatever the nation and the Times dictate 
to them—a little slower, mayhap, than they are ordered, but they’ll 
do it. They have no embarrassments of a policy of any kind, and 
the only pretence of a principle they possess is, to sit on the Treasury 
benches.” 

*‘ And they’re right, Davy—they’re right,” said the old man, ener- 
getically. 

*¢T don’t doubt but they are, sir; the duty of the pilot is to take 
charge of the ship, but not to decide the port she sails for.” 

- T wish you were one of them, Davy; they’d suit you and you’d 
suit them.” 

**So we should, sir; and who knows what may turn up. I’m not 
impatient.” 

“‘That’s right, Davy; that’sfthe lesson I always taught you; wait 
—wait!” 

‘‘ When did you see Driscoll, father ?” asked Dunn, after a pause. 

‘He was here last week; he’s up to his ears about that claim to 
the Beecher estate, Lord—Lord—— What’s his name?” 

** Lackington.’’ 

**Yes, Lord Lackington. He says if you were once come home, 
you’d get him leave to search the papers in the Record Tower at the 
Castle, and that it would be the making of himself if anything came 
out of it.” 

‘* He’s always mare’s nesting, sir,” said Dunn, carelessly. 

“Faith, he a contrived to feather his own nest, anyhow,” said 
the old man, laughing. ‘He lent Lord Glengariff five thousand 

ounds t’other day, at six per cent., and on as good security as the 
ank.”’ 

‘* Does he pretend to have discovered anything new with respect 
to that claim >” 

‘* He says there’s just enough to frighten them, and that your help 
-—the two of ye together—could work it well.” 

‘‘ He has not, then, found out the claimant ?” 

‘*He has his name, and the regiment he’s in, but that’s all. 
was talking of writing to him.” 

‘* {f he’s wise, he'll letitalone. What chance would a poor soldier 
in the ranks have against a great lord, if he had all the right in the 
world on his side ?” 

**So I told him; but he said we could make a fine thing out of it 
for all that; and somehow, Davy, he’s mighty seldom mistaken.’’ 

‘If he be, sir, it is because he has hitherto only meddled with what 
lay within his power; he can scheme and plot and track out a clue 
in the little world he has lived in, but let him be careful how he ven- 
ture npon that wider ocean of life where his craft would be only a 
cock-boat ” 

‘‘ He hasn’t your stuff in him, Davy,” cried the old man in ecstasy ; 
and a very slight flush rose to the other’s cheek at the words, but 
whether of pride, or shame, or pleasure, it were hard to say. ‘I 
have nothing to offer you, Davy, except a cut of cold pork; could you 
eat it ?”’ said the old man, 

**T’m not hungry, father; I’m tired somewhat, but not hungry.” 

** I’m tired, too,” said the old man, sighing ; ‘‘ but, to be sure, it’s 
time for me—J’Il be eighty-nine if I live till the fourth of next month. 
That’s a long life, Davy.” 

** And it has been an active one, sir.” 

‘«T’ve seen great changes in my time, Davy,” continued he, follow- 
ing out his own thoughts; ‘*1 was in the Volunteers when we 
bullied the English, and they’ve paid us off for it since, that the 
have; I was one of the jury when Jackson died in the dock, and if 
he was alive now maybe it’s a Lord of the Treasury he’d be. Every- 
thing is changed, andeverybody, too. Do you remember Kellett, of 
Kellett’s Court, that used to drive on the Circular road with six 
horses ?” 

Dunn nodded an assent. 

‘* His liveries were light-blue and silver, and Lord Castletown’s 
was the same; and Kellett says to him one day, ‘ My Lord,’ says he, 
‘we’re always mistaken for each other, couldn’t we hit on a way to 
prevent it?” ‘I’m —e says my lord, ‘if I only knew how.’ 
‘Then I'll tell you,’ says Kellett; ‘make your people follow your 
own example and turn their coats, that’ll do it,’ says he.” And the 
old man laughed till his eyes swam. ‘ What’s become of them 
Kelletts?’’ added he, sharply. 

** Ruined—sold out.” 

‘*To be sure, I remember all about it; and the young fellow— 
Paul was his name—where’s he?’’ 

** He's not so very young now,”’ said Dunn, smiling; ‘‘he has a 
clerkship in the Customs, a poor place it is.” 

“T’m glad of it,’’ said he, fiercely; ‘‘ there was an old score be- 
tween us—that’s his father and me—and I knew I would’nt die till 
it was settled.” 

“ These are not kindly feelings, father,”’ said Dunn, mildly. 

**No; “ but they’re natural ones, and that’s as good,” said the 
old man, with an energy that seemed to defy his age. ‘* Where 
would I be now—where would you, if it was only kindness we 
thought of? There wasn’t a man in all Ireland I wanted to be 
quits with so much as old Kellett of Kellett’s Court; and you’d not 
wonder if you knew why, but 1 won’t tell.” 

Davenport Dunn’s cheek grew crimson and then deadly pale, but 
he never uttered a word. 

«* And what’s more,” continued the old man, energetically, “I’d 
a debt off to his children’s children with interest, if I 
could.” 

Still was the other silent ; and the old man looked angry that he 
had not succeeded in stimulating the curiosity he bad declared he 
would not gratify. 

‘*Fate has done the work already, sir,” said Dunn, gravely. 
“Look where we are, and where they !” 

**That’s true—that’s true, we have a receipt in full for it all; but 
I’d like to show it to him, I’d like to say to him, ‘ Mr. Kellett, once 
upon a time, when my son there was a child Ay 

** Father, father, these memories can neither make us wiser nor 
happier,” broke in Dunn, in a voice of deep emotion. ‘‘ Had I 
taken upon me to carry through life the burden of resentments, my 
back had been broken long ago, and from your own prudent coun- 
sels I learned that this could never lead to success. The men whom 
destiny has crushed are like bankrupt debtors, and to pursue them 
is but to squander your own resources.” 

The old man sat moodily, muttering indistinctly to himself, and 
evidently little moved by the words he had listened to. 

“* Are you going away already ?”’ cried he, suddenly, as Dunn rose 
from his chair. 

** Yes, sir, I have a busy day before me to-morrow, and need some 
sleep to prepare for it.” 

‘* What will you be doing to-morrow, Davy ;” asked the old man 
while a bright gleam of pride lighted up his eyes and illuminated 
his whole face. 

‘*I'have deputations to receive—half a dozen at least. The Drain- 

ze Commission, too, will want me, and I must contrive to have 
half am hour for the Inland Navigation people; then the Attorney- 
General will eall about these prosecutions, and I have not made up 
my mind about them; and the Castle folk will need some clue to my 
intentions about the new Secretary ; there are some twenty provin- 
cial editors, besides, waiting for directions, not to speak of private 
and personal requests, some of which I must not refuse to hear. As 
to letters, three days won’t get through them, so that you see, 
father, I do need a little rest beforehand.” 

‘*God bless you, my bey—God bless you, Davy,” cried the old 
man, tenderly, grasping his hand in both his own. ‘ Keep the 
head clear and trust nobody—that’s the secret, trust nobody—the 
only mistakes I ever made in life was when i forgot that rule.” 
And affectionately kissing him, the father dismissed his son, mut- 
tering blessings en him as he went. 


He 








CHAPTER XVI.—DAVIS VERSUS DUNN. 
DavENPORT Dunn had not exaggerated when he spoke of a busy 
day for the morrow. As early as eight o’clock was he at breakfast, 
and before mine the long back parlor, with its deep bay window, wae 
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crowded like the waiting-room of a fashionable ph Indeed 
in the faces of anxiety, ess, and im ce 0} those assembled 
there, there was a resemblance, With a tact which natural shrewd- 
ness and long habit could alone confer, Mr. Clowes, the butler, knew 
exactly where each arrival should be introduced ; and while railway 
directors, bank governors, and great contractors indiscriminately 
crowded the large dining-room, peers and right honorables filled the 
front drawing-room, the back one being reserved for law officers of 
the crown, and such secret emissaries as came on special mission 
from the Cactle. From the hall, crammed with frieze-coated country 
folk to the little conservatory on the stairs, where a few ladies were 
grouped, every space was occupied. Either from previous acquaint- 
ance, or guided by the name of the visitor, Mr. Clowes had little 
difficulty in assigning him his fitting place, dropping, as he accom- 
panied hini, some few words as the rank and station of the individual 
might warrant his addressing to him. ‘“TI’ll let Mr. Dunn know 

our lordship is here this instant, he is now just engaged with the 

hief Baron.—He’ll see you, Sir uel, next.—Mr. Wilcox, you 
have no chance for two hours, the Foyle deputation is just gone in. 
—Yon need scarcely wait to-day, Mr. Tobin, there are eighteen 
before you.—Colonel Craddock, you are to come on Saturday, and 
bring the plans with you.—Too late, Mr. Dean, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop waited till a quarter to eleven, the ———— is now for to- 
morrow at one.—No use in staying, my honest fellow, your own 
landlord couldn’t see Mr. Dunn to-day.” In the midst of such brief 
phrases as these, while he scattered hopes and disappointments 
about him, he suddenly paused to read a card, stealing a quick glance 
at the individual who presented it. ‘‘‘Mr. Annesley Beecher.’ By 
appointment, sir ?”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose I might say yes,” muttered the visitor, while he 
turned to a short and very ever-dressed person at his side for counsel 
in the difficulty. 

** To be sure—by appointment,” said the other, confidently, while 
he bestowed on the butler a loek of unmistakeable defiance. 

‘And this—gentleman—is with you, sir?’ asked the butler, 

ausing ere he pronounced the designation. ‘‘ Might I request to 
a his name ?” . 

‘Captain Davis,” said the short man, interposing. ‘ Write it 

under your own, Beecher.” 

ile Mr. Annesley Beecher was thus occupied, and, sooth to say, 
it was an office he did not discharge with much despatch, Clowes 
had ample time to scan the appearance and style of the strangers. 

‘If you'll step this way, sir,” said Clowes, addressing Beecher 
only, *‘ I’ll send in your card at once.” And he ushered them as he 
spoke into the thronged dinner-room, whose crowded company sat 
silent and moody, each man regarding his neighbor with a kind of 
reproachful expression, as though the especial cause of the long delay 
he was undergoing. 

** You ought ‘to tip’ that flunkey, Beecher,’ said Davis, as soon 
as they were alone in a window. 

**Haven’t the tin, Master Grog!” said the other, laughing, while 
he added in a lower voice, “‘ do you know, Grog, I don’t feel quite 
comfortable, here. Rather mixed company, ain’t it, for a fellow who 
only goes out of a Sunday ?” 

‘“* All safe,” muttered Davis. ‘‘ These are all bank directors, or 
railway swells. I wish we had the roping of them !” 

‘*Good deal of humbug about all this, ain’t there ?”” whispered 
Beecher, as he threw his eyes over the crowded room. 

** Of course there is,”’ replied the other. ‘‘ While he’s keeping us 
all kicking our shins here, he’s reading the Times, or gossiping with 
a friend, or weighing a double letter for the post. It was the dentists 
took the dodge first, and the nobs followed them.” 

**T’m not going to stand it much longer, Grog. I tell youI don’t 
feel comfortable.” 

**Stutf and nonsense. You don’t fancy any of these chaps has a 
writ in his pocket, do you? Why, I can tell you every man in the 
.oom. That little fellow, with the punch-colored shorts, is Chair- 
man of the Royal Canal Company. I know Aim, and he knows me. 
He had me ‘ up’ about a roulette-table, on board of one of the beats, 
and if it hadn’t been for a trifling incident that occurred to his wife 
at Boulogne, where she went for the bathing and which I broke to 
him in confidence—— But stay, he’s comin~ over to speak to me.” 

** How d’ye do, Captain Davis?” said the stranger, with the air of 
a man resolved to brave a difficulty, while he threw into the manner 
a tone of haughty patronage. 

** Pretty bobbish, Mr. Hailes ; and you, the same, I hope.” 

‘Well, thank you. You never paid me that little visit you 
promised at Leixlip.” 

‘I’ve been so busy of late; up to my ears, as they say. Going 
to start a new company, and think of asking your assistance, too.” 

** What's the nature of it ?” 

“« Well, it’s a kind of a mutual self-securing sort of thing against 
family accidents. You understand—a species of universal guarantee 
to insure domestic peace and felicity—a thing that will come home 
to us all, and I only want a few good names in the direction, to give 
the shares a push.” 

Beecher looked imploringly, te try and restrain him; but he 
went on. 

‘May I take the liberty te put yeu down on the committee of 
management ?” 

Before any answer eould come te this speech, Mr. Clowes called 
out, in a deep voice, 

‘*Mr. Annesley Beecher and Captain Davis ;” and flung wide the 
door for them to pass out. 

“Why did you say that te him, Grog?’ whispered Beecher, as 
they moved along. 

** Just because [ was watching the way he looked at me. He had 
a hardy, bold expression on his face that showed he needed a re- 
minder, and so 1 gave him one. Always have the first blow when 
you see a fellow means to strike you.” 

Mr. Davenport Dunn rose as the visitors entered the room, and 
having motioned to them to be seated, took his place with his back 
to the fire, a significant intimation that he dia not anticipate a 
lengthy interview. Whether it was that he had not previously set- 
tled in his own mind how to open the object of his visit, or that 
something in Dunn’s manner and appearance, unlike what he anti- 
—_ had changed his intention, but certain is it that Beecher 
felt confused and embarrassed, and when reminded by Dunn’s say- 
ing, “I’m at your service, sir,” he turned a most imploring look 
towards Davis, to come to his rescue. The captain, however, with 
more tact, paid no attention to the appeal, and Beecher, with an im- 
mense effort, stammered out, ‘I have taken the liberty to call on 
you. I have come here to-day in consequence of a letter—that is, 
my brother, Lord Lackington——You know my brother ?” 

“*T have that honor, sir.’”’ ‘ 

*“* Well, in writing to me a few days back, he added a hurried 
postscript, saying he had just seen you; that you were then starting 
for Ireland, where, on your arrival, it would be well I should wait 
upon you at once.” 

* Did his lordship mention with what object, sir ?”’ 

“TI can’t exactly say that he did. He said something about your 
being his man of business, thorou j acquainted w!th all his af- 
fairs, and so, of course, I cupested—= believed, at least—that you 
might be able to lead the way, to show me the line of country, as 
one might call it,” added he, with a desperate attempt to regain his 
ease, by recurring to his favorite phraseology. 

“Really, sir, my engagements are so numerous that I have to 
throw myself on the kindness of those who favor me with a call to 
explain the object of their visit.” 

“1 haven’t got Lackington’s letter about me, but if I remember 
aright, all he said was, ‘See Dunn as soon as you can, and he’ll put 
you up to a thing or two,’ or words to that effect.” 

“1 regret deeply, sir, that the expressions gave me no clue to the 
matter in hand.” / 
__ “If this ain’t fencing, my name isn’t Davis,” said Grog, breaking 
in. ‘You know well, without any going about the bush, what he 
comes about; and all this skirmishing is only to see if he’s as well 
‘up’ as yourself in his own business. Now then, no more chaff, but 
£9 in at once.” 

* May I ask who is this gentleman ?” 

“A friend—a very particular friend of mine,” said Beeclier, 
quickly. Captain Davis.” 

= Captain Davis,” repeated Dunn over, in a half voice to himself, 
as if to assist his memory to some effort—*‘ Captain Davis.” 

p Just so,” said Grog, defiantly—*‘ Captain Davis.” 

Does his lordship’s letter mention I should have the honer of a 








sall from Captain Davis, sir ?”’ 
cule £4. as he’s my own intimate friend—a gentleman who pos- 


the importance of | 


my eonfidence—I thought, indeed I f 





having his advice upon any questions that might arise in this in- 
ew. ” 


“ T am afraid, sir, you have subjected your friend to a most un- 
profitable inconvenience.” 

‘‘The match postponed till future notice,” whispered Grog. 

“*T beg pardon, sir,” said Dunn, not overhearing the remark. 

‘*I was a saying that no race would come off to-day, in consequence 
of the inclemency of the weather,” said Grog, as he adjusted his 
shirt-collar. 

« Am I to conclude, then,” said Beecher, ‘‘ that you have not any 
communication to make to me?” 

“No i ain’t,”” broke in Grog, quickly. ‘He don’t like me, 
that’s all, and he hasn’t manliness to say it.” 

**On the contrary, sir, I feel all the advantage of your presence 
on this occasion—all the benefit of that straightforward manner of 
posing the question, which saves us so much valuable time.” 

bowed an acknowledgment of the compliment, but with a 
grin on his face, that showed in what spirit he accepted it. 

“Lord Lackington did not speak to you about my allowance ?” 
asked Beecher, losing all patience. 

‘*No, sir, not a word.” 

**He did not allude to a notion—he did not mention a plan—he 
did not diseuss people called O'Reilly, did he ?’”’ asked he, growing 
more and more confused and embarrassed. 

** Not a syllable with reference te such a name escaped him, sir.” 

** Don’t you see,” said Grog, rising, ‘‘ that you’ll have to look for 
the explanation to the second column of the Times, where ‘A. B 
will hear something to his advantage if he calls without C. D.’” 

Davenport Dunn paid no attention to this remark, but stood 
calmly impassive before them. 

‘** It comes to this, then, that Lackington has been hoaxing me,”’ 
said Beecher, rising, with an expression of ill tem on his face. 

**T should rather suggest another possibility,”’ said Dunn, politely, 
‘that, knowing how far his lordship has graciously reposed his own 
confidence in me, he has gcnerously extended to me the chance of 
obtaining the same position of trust on the part of his brother, an 
honor I am most ambitious to attain. If you are disengaged on 
Sunday next,” added he, in a low voice, ‘“‘and would favor me with 
your company at dinner, alone—quite alone——” 

Beecher bowed an assent in silence, casting a cautious glance to- 
wards Davis, who was scanning the contents of the morning paper. 

‘Till then,’”’ muttered Dunn, while he added, aloud, ** A good 
morning,” and bowed them both to the door. 

“Weil, you are a soft ’un, there’s no denying it,’”’ said Davis, as 
they gained the street. 

‘* What d’ye mean ?” cried Beecher, angrily. 

“* Why, don’t you see how you spoiled ali? I’d have had the 
whole story out of him, but you wouldn’t give me time to ‘ work the 
oracle.’ He only wanted to show us how cunning he was—that he 
was deep, and all that; and when he saw that we were all wonder 
and amazement about his shrewdness, then he’d have gone to busi- 
ness.”’ 

**Not a bit of it, Master Grog; that fellow’s wide awake, I tell 

ou.” 

**So much 

‘* Why so? 

“Because you’re a going to dine with him on Sunday next, all 
alone. I heard it, though you didn’t think I was listening, and I 
saw the look that pe, too, as much as to say, ‘We'll not have 
that fellow ;’ and that’s the reason I say, ‘So much the worse for 
you’” . 

“Why, what can he do, with all his craft? He can’t make me 
put my name to paper; andif he did, much good would it do him.” 

‘You can’t make running against the like of him,” said Grog, 
contemptuously. ‘‘He has an eye in his head like a dog-fox. 

You’ve no chance with him. He could’nt double on me—he’d not 
try it; but he’ll play you like a trout in a fish-pond.” 

“What if I send him an excuse, then. Shall I do that?” 

“No. You must go, if it was only to show that you suspect 
nothing ; but keep your eyes open; watch the ropes, and come over 
to me when the ‘ heat is run.’”’ 

And with this counsel they parted. 


the worse for you, then, that’s all.” 





CHAPTER XVII.—THE ‘‘ PENSIONNAT GODARDE.” 


Let us ask our reader to turn for a brief space from these scenes 
and these actors, and accompany us to that rich plain which 
stretches to the north-west of Brussels, and where, on the slope of 
the gentle hill, beneath the Royal Palace of Lacken, stands a most 
picturesque old house, known as the Chiteau of the Three Foun- 
tains. ‘The very type of a chateau of the Low Countries, from its 
gabled fronts, all covered with festooned rhododendron, to its trim 
gardens, peopled with leaden deities, and ornamented by the three 
fountains to which it owes its name, nothing was wanting. From 
the plump little figure who blew his trumpet on the weather vane, to 
the gaudily gilded pleasure-boat that peeped from amidst the tall 
water-lilies of the fish-pond, all proclaimed the peculiar taste of a 
people who lovec to make nature artificial, and see the instincts of 
their own quaint natures reproduced in every copse and hedgerow 
around them. 

All the little queer contrivances of Duteh ingenuity were there— 
mock shrubs, which blossomed as you touched a spring; jets, that 
spurted out as you trod on a certain spot ; wooden figures, worked by 
mechanism, lowered the drawbridge to let you pass; nor was the 
toll-keeper forgotten, who touched his cap in salutation. Who were 
they who had designed all these pleasant conceits, and what fate had 
fallen on their descendants, we know not. At the time we speak of 
the chateau was a select Pensionnat for ten young ladies, presided 
over by Madame Godarde, “of whom all particulars might be learned 
at Cadel’s Library, Old Bond street, or by pereonal application to 
the Rev. Pierre Faucher, Evangelical Minister, Adam street, Strand, 
London.” It was, as we have said, select, the most select of Pen- 
sionnats. The ten young ladies were chosen after investigations the 
most scrutinizing ; the conditions of the admission verged on the 
impossible. ‘lhe mistress realized in her person all the rare attri- 
butes of an elevated rank and a rigid Protestantism, while the edu- 
cational programme was little short of a fellowship course. Just as 
being a guardsman is supposed to confer a certain credit over a man’s 
outset in life, it was meant that being an é/éve of Madame Godarde 
should enter the world with a due ont becoming prestige ; for, while 
the range of acquirements included’ something at least from every 
branch of human science, the real superiority and strength of the 
establishment lay in the moral culture observed there; and as the 
female teachers were selected from amongst the models of the sex, 
the male instructors were warranted as having triumphed over 
temptations not inferior to St. Anthony’s. The ritual of the esta- 
blishment well responded to all the difficulties of admission. It was 
almost conventual in strictness; and even to the uniform dress worn 
by the pupils there was much that recalled the nunnery. The quiet 
uniformity of an unbroken existence, the changeless fashion of each 
day’s life, impressed even young and buoyant hearts, and toned dewn 
to seriousness spirits that nature had formed to be light and joyous. 
One by one, they who had entered there underwent this change; a 
little longer might be the struggle with some, the end was alike to 
all; nay, not toall! there was one whose temperament resisted to the 
last, and who, after three years of the durance, was just as unbroken 
in spirit, just as high in heart, just as gay, as when she first crossed 
the threshold. Gifted with one of those elastic natures which rise 
against every pressure, she accepted every hardship as the occasion 
for fresh resource, and met each new infliction, whether it were a 
severe task, or even punishment, with a high-hearted resolve not to 
be vanquished. There was nothing in her appearance that indicated 
this hardihood ; she was a fair, slight girl, whose features were femi- 
nine almost to childishness. The grey-blue eyes, shaded with deep 
lashes; the beautifully formed mouth, on which a half saucy smile 
so often played; a half timid expression conveyed in the ever- 
changing color of her cheek, suggested the expression of a high! 
impressionable and undecided nature ; re this frail, delicate gi 
whose bird-like voice reminded one of childhood, swayed and ruled 
all her companions. She added to these personal graces abilities of 
a high order. Skilled in every accomplishment, she danced, and 
sang, and drew, and played better than her fellows; she spoke 
several modern languages fluently, and even caught up their 
dialects with a quickness quite marvellous. She could warble the 
Venetian barcarole with all the soft accents of an Adriatic tongue, 
or sing the Bauerlied of the Tyrol with re hee of the t’s 
fancy. With a memory so retentive that she could generally repeat 
what she had once over attentively, she had powers of amas | 
that enabled her to produce at will ev ing noticeable that 
her. A vivid jancy, too, threw its glittering light over all these 





faculties, so- that even the common-place incidents of daily life 
o—— themselves dramatically in her mind, and events the least 
striking were made the origin of situation and sentiment, brilliant 
with wit and poetry. Z ; 

Great as all these advantages were, they were aided, and not inesa- 
siderably, by other and adventitious ones. She was reputed to be a 
great heiress. How, and when, and why this credit attached to her, 
it were bard to say; assuredly she had never given it any impulse. 
She spoke, indeed, constantly of her father—her only living relation 
—as of one who never grudged her any indulgence, and she showed 
her schoolfellows the handsome presents which from time to time he 
sent her; these in their costliness—so unlike the gifts common to 
her age—may possibly have assisted the belief in her age wealth. 
But however founded, the impression prevailed that she was to be 
the possessor of millions, and in the course of destiny, to be what her 
companions called her in jest—a Princess. 

If it were not that, in her capricious moods, Nature has moulded 
stranger counterfeits than this, we might incur some risk of incre- 
dulity from our reader when we say that the Princess was no other 
than Grog Davis’s daughter. : 

Davis had been a man of stratagems from the very beginning in 
life. Al! his gains had been acquired by dexterity and trick. at- 
ever he had accomplished was won as at a game where some other 
paid the loss. His mind, consequently, fashioned itself to the con- 
dition in which he lived, and sharpness, and shrewdness, and over- 
reaching seemed to him not alone the only elements of success, but 
the only qualities worth mag sing 7 He had seen honesty and imbe- 
cility so often in company, that he thought them convertible terms ; 
and yet this man—* Leg,” outcast, knave, that he was—rose above 
all the realities of a life of roguery in one aspiration—to educate his 
child in purity, to screen her from the contamination of his own set, 
to bring her up amongst all the refining influences of care and culture, 
and make her, as he said to himself, ‘‘ the equal of the best lady in 
the land!’’ To place her amongst the well-born and wealthy, to 
have her where her origin could not be traced, where no clue would 
connect her with himself, nad cost him a greater exercise of ingenuity 
than the deepest scheme he had ever plotted on the Turf. That ex- 
change of references on which Madame Godarde’s exclusiveness so 
peremptorily insisted was only to be met at heavy cost, The dis- 
tinguished baronet who stood sponsor to Grog Davis’s respectability 
received cash for the least promising of promissory notes in return, 
and the lady who waited on Madame Godarde in her brougham “ to 
make acquaintance with the person who was to have charge of her 
young relative,” was the distracted mother of a foolish young man 
who had given bills to Davis for several thousands, and who, by this 
special mission, obtained possession of the documents. Jn addition 
to these direct, there were many other indirect sacrifices. Grog was 
obliged for a season to forego all the habits and profits of his daily 
life, to live in a sort of respectable seclusion, his servants in mourn- 
ing, and himself in the deepest sable for the loss of a wife who had 
died twelve years before. In fact, he had to take out a species of 
moral naturalisation, the details of which seemed interminable, and 
served to convince him that respectability was not the easy, indolent 


thing he had hitherto imagined it. 
If it was a proud day for the father as he consigned his daughter 
to Madame Godarde’s care, it was nolless a happy one for Ueny 


Davis, as she found herself in the midst of companions of her own 
age, and surrounded with all the occupations and appliances of a life 
of elegance. Brought up from infancy in a small school in a retired 
part of Cornwall, she had only known her father during the two or 
three off months of that probationary course of respectability we have 
alluded to. With all his affection for his child, and every desire to 
give it utterance, Davis was so conscious of his own defects in 
education, and the blemishes which his tone of mind and thought 
would inevitably exhibit, that he had to preserve a sort of estrange- 
ment towards her, and guard himself against whatever might preju- 
dice him in her esteem. If, then, by a thousand acts of kindness 
and liberality he gained on her affection, there was that in his cold 
and distant manner that as totally repelled all confidence. To escepe 
from the dull uniformity of that dreary home, where a visitor never 
entered, nor any intercourse with the world was maintained, toa 
scene redolent of life, with gay, light-hearted associates, ell 

the same sunny paths, to engage her brilliant faculties in a variety 
of congenial pursuits wherein there was only so much of difficulty as 
inspired zeal, to enter an existence wherein each day imparted the 
sense of new acquirement, was a happiness that verged on ecstasy. 
It needed not all the flatteries that surrounded her to make this seem 
a paradise; but she had these, too, and in so many ways, Some 
loved her light-heartedness, and that Ae spirit that floated like an 
atmosphere about her; others prais er gracefulness and her 
beauty ; some preferred to these, those versatile gifts of mind that 
gave her the ey a! over whatever she desired to learn; and there 
were those who dwelt on the great fortune she was to have, and the 
great destiny that awaited her. 

How often in the sportive levity of happy girlhood had they asked 
her what life she should choose for herselfi—what station, and what 
land to live in. They questioned her in all sincerity, believing she 
had but to wish to have the existence that pleased her. Then what 
tender caresses followed! what flattering entreaties that the dear 
Princess would not forget Josephine, or Gertrude, or Julia in the 
days of her greatness, but would recognise those who had been her 
loved school-fellews years before ! 

‘What a touchstone of your tact will it be, Lizzy, when you're a 
duchess,” said one, ‘‘ to meet one of us ina ee oron a 
steamboat, and to explain, delicately enough not to hurt us, to his 
grace the duke that you knew us as girls, and how provoking if you 
should call me Jane or Clara !” 

‘‘And then the charming condescension of your inquiry if we 
were married, though a half-bashful and an awkward-looking man 
should be standing by at our interview, waiting to be presented, 
and afraid to be spoken to. Or worse than that, the long, terrible 
pauses in conversation, which show how afraid you are lest we should 
tumble into reminiscences.” 

“Oh, Lizzy, darling,” cried another, ‘do be a duchess for a 
moment, and show how you would treat us all. It would be charm- 
ing.” 

“You seem to be forgetting, mesdames,” said she, haughtily, 
‘what an upstart you are making of me. This wondrous elevation, 
which is at once to make me forget my friends and myself, does not 
present to my eyes the same dazzling effect. In fact, I can imagine 
myself a duchess to-morrow without losing either my self-respeet or 
my peg il 4 - “A os 

** Daisy, dearest, do not be an with us,” cried one, addressing 
her by the pet name which they best loved to call her, 

‘1 am rather angry with myself that I should leave no better im- 
pression behind me. Yes,” added she, in a tone of sadness, “ I am 
going away.” 

‘Qh, darling Lizzy—oh, Daisy, don’t say so,”’ broke out so many 
voices together. 

** Too true! dearest friends,” said she, throwing her arms around 
those nearest to her. ‘I only learned it this morning. Madame 
Godarde came to my room to say papa had written’ and would 
come over to fetch me in about a f t- 3 Nctltions to be 
so happy at the prospect of going home; but I have no 
have not either brother or sister ; and here, amidst you, I have every 
tie that can attach the heart. When shall I ever live again amidst 
ou loons hearts ?—when shall life be the happy d#eam [ have felt 
it here ?” 

Mee think of us, Daisy, forlorn and deserted,” cried one, 
sobbing. 

“Yes, Lizzy,” broke in another, “imagine the day dis- 
appointments that will break on us as we ver that this ] 
or that spot owed its charm to you—that it was your voice made the 
air melody—your accents gave the words their feeling! Faney us 
as we find out—as find out we must—that the affection we bore you 
wy into ae sisterhood——”’ % 

* ”* burst Lizzy in, “do let me carry away some ‘of my heart 
to him who should have it all, and make not oe ten edn with 
you too painful to bear. Remember, too, that it is buta passing 
separation ; we can and we will writetoeach other. 1’ll never 
of hearing all about you and this dear spot. There’s not a 

opening to the mor air but will bring some 

beats aul Cine Gu window ! how often ein bs 

an over before us. Bethink too, am 
caly the dect lonashed inte Ges wiae'aliee of lide where we are all 
to meet hereafter.” 

*‘ And be the dear, dear friends we now are,” eried another. 


so they hung upon her neck and kissed her her soft tress s 
with thir tears, and indulging im all the rapture of that ne 
ecstasy of jey can (Te be continued) 











BEAVER HUNTING IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Norra America is the country where the beaver is now most 
commonly found, but it was at one time familiar on the 
Euphrates and along some of the larger European rivers, as the 
Rhine and the Danube. In very ancient times, the beaver fol- 
lowed its architectural pursuits along the rivers of England. A 
celebrated naturalist from Europe, who made a trip to our West- 
ern wilds, upon returning home, remarked, that if he had seen 
nothing in all his long journey but a beaver colony, he would 
have been paid for any sacrifice of time and money consumed in 
his travels, 


The animal is about three feet and a half in length, and, con- 
sidering its size, is very strong, as it is capable, when walking on 
its hind legs, of carrying heavy weights in its fore paws. Its 
teeth are very strong, and work upon each other, so that they cut 
like two chisels. The Indians otten put wooden handles to them, 
and with their sharp edges carve their wooden ornaments. In 
captivity they soon become tame, and are very amusing from the 
numerous displays they make of their intelligence. Among 
other things, they will go through the pantomime of cutting 
down trees to build a dam across the corner of their room, and 
then wiil construct it by gathering together brushes, fire-irons, 
books, or anything movable they can come across. Having com- 
pleted their labors, they will sit up in the centre of their work, 
and appear highly satisfied with what they have accomplished. 


In their native haunts, away from the blighting influence of 
man, when they want to form a settlement, three or four assemble 
together where they will be in the vicinity of plenty of provisions, 
such as the bark of trees, acorns and different grains; they also 
choose a stream which can be easily dammed up, and thus afford 
a pond around which to build their houses. In constructi 
these dams they show the utmost ingenuity, and no engineer 
could with more judgment overcome obstacles. To accomplish 
their objects, they cut down large trees above the place where 
they intend to erect their dam, and take their plans so well that 
the tree falls across the stream, and forms the foundation of the 
structure. ‘they now commence lacing the branches together, 
bring other smailer trees to strengthen their work, and finally fill 


the whole up with earth, clay and moss; the dam is now com- | 


plete, and the desired pond is of course the result. All this won- 
derful labor is performed in the darkness of the night, their flat 
tails serving for carts and trowels, their teeth for saws and axes; 
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THE INDIANS CELEBRATING THE LVENT OF A SUCCESSFUL BEAVER HUST. 





THE INPIANS ATTACKING A COLONY OF BEAVERS. 


their paws supply the place of hands, and their feet serve instead 
of oars, 

In the construction of their houses they are more ingenious 
than the Indians, who, for the sake of their skins, assault their 
settlements. ‘They are generally built upon piles, and some dis- 
tance from the bank of the stream. They first make holes at the 
bottom of the pond, in which they fix their posts, on which the 
edifice is to be built. They then commence building upwards, 
one story upon the other; the walls are a foot or two thick; the 
building some feet in diameter ; the top of the building is oval, 
so as to shed the water from every side. The entrance is from 
under the water. Once inside, they ascend to the first floor, 
which is dry, and which answers as a depository of provisions. 
In the upper stories the family reside, generally consisting of 
|some ten members. The several parties have their lodging- 
| places fastened on the side of the walls. Everything is kept 
scrupulously clean, and nothing can exceed the order and regu- 

larity that presides over the entire household. 

The skin of these interesting animals produces one of the most 
| valuable furs known to commerce, but so rapidly is our continent 
| becoming overrun by the white man, who is even more rapacious 
, in destroying the beaver than the Indian, that the fur is, compared 
| with old times, but little to be met with. The Indians, who early 
| learned that the beaver to the whites ‘* was as good as money,” 
| have always looked upon the pursuit as one of the most exciting 
| and profitable in which they can engage. Our engraving shows 
a beaver-house situated on one of the upper tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence, where the Inaians are in the act of firing from every 
side, the alarmed animals spinning along the surface of the water, 
completely paralyzed and confounded by the shot and arrows 
that are flying around them. 

«The trappers,’ as the best white hunters are termed, get 
their name from the machine they use to catch the beaver. It 
is a large iron instrument resembling a gigantic rat-trap. They 
place it under the water, near the bank of the stream, and by 
placing some musk, of which the beavers are very fond, just 
above the bank and over the trap, the animal swims toward it, 
and in climbing up the shore to reach the bait, is caught in the 
iron jaws and drowned. Some wild buffalo fording a stream in 
which one of those traps was set, one got his hind leg in it, and 
carried the trap, weighing nearly forty pounds, some fiity miles, 
| when he was come up with, much to the astonishment of the 
| hunters, completely exhausted by his unusual load. 

Intimately connected 
with the beaver is a small 
and vicious wasp, which 
seems to have a propen- 
sity to build its nest in 
the vicinity of their dams, 
though it is found in 
different parts of the coun- 
try, but always near 
streams. These little in- 
sects are quite as indus- 
trious as the beaver in 
the construction of their 
dwellings, and show equal 
ingenuity. ‘Their habit is 
to fasten their nests to the 
limbs of small shrubs, so 
that they are never far 
from the ground, and 
therefore escape from 
casual observation. No 
one ever disturbs the 
wasp, his sting is a pro- 
tection against all intru- 
sion; and the wonder is 
that they do not increase 
with more rapidity, for 
they seem to live un- 
molested, and the num- 
ber of their young far 
exceed those which come 
to perfection, which 
causes them to he a great 
annoyance to the beaver 
hunters, 

















THE BASTILE, TORN DOWN BY THE PEOPLE OF 
PARIS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

To our Revolutionary fathers and mothers the name of no Euro- 
an prison excited so much horror, and created so much inquiry, 

as that of the Bastile; and in accordance with this sentiment, 

when the castle was torn down, Lafayette sent the key of the 
principal entrance to Washington, and it is still to be seen at 
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THE INDIAN OR WILD WASP. 


Mount Vernon. The Bastile was always one of the most detested 
prisons in France, and among the common people had a peculiar 
interest from the fact that the prisoners confined in it were 
generally understood to be persons of rank, who had fallen under 
the displeasure of the reigning sovereign. ‘The mode of incarcerat- 
ing prisoners was by lettres de cachet, that is to say, by warrant, 
professedly signed by the king; but they were generally the 
product of his favorites, who, by using the king’s signet, consigned 
any one to prison whom they pleased, and thus rose the oppres- 
sion and the terrible associations of the Bastile. No family of 
respectability existed in France conscious of being politically 
obnoxious that did not dread the /ettres de cachet, and all, inno- 
cent and guilty, felt that their evil influence might at any time 
consign them to the Bastile. L’Hermit, who was Governor of. 
the Bastile, and a friend of the monster, Louis XI., so far as the 
prisoners were concerned, was himself judge, witness and execu- 
tioner. He caused the victims sent him by the king to be placed 
on a trap-door, through which they fell, striking on wheels armed 
with sharp points and cutting edges; otners he stifled by closi 
up all air to their dungeons, or tied stones about their necks an 
made them walk into a deep and filthy pool he had provided for 
the purpose. It is known that the monster and his master put 
to death more than four thousand per-ons in these execrable 
ways. 

Vur drawing of the building, put on the wood and engraved 
especially for our pages, the first correct representation ever 
given to the American public, was taken from a very rare work, 
published in London under royal authority in 1770, and gives a 
vivid idea of the dark, frowning walls of the castle, of the Gate 
St. Antoine, and a distant view of Paris, as it then appeared, 
No one can look upon it without emotions of deep interest. 

The Bastile, at its foundation, 1369, was the entrance of Paris 
at the suburb St. Antoine, and originally consisted of two towers, 
probably commanding each side of the highway, ana was more 
cially intended to provide against the attacks of the 
towers of retreat were erected directly in the rear of the first, se 
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THE BASTILE, TORN DOWN BY THE PEOPLE OF PARIS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


that the road passed over a drawbridge between them. Charles ) parish, under the name of a domestic, and this falsity was writ- 
VI. finally caused four more towers to be erected, with the | ten upon the register; another register, however, was kept, but 


spaces left by their isolated position to be filled up by walls of 
solid masonry, in which were built apartments, the bridge was 
taken away, and the road turned outside. Thus originated the 
historically interesting building known as the Bastile. 

The time the description from which we quote was written, 
was in the days.of Louis XVI., and displays things just as they 
were when Benjamin Franklin was in Paris, supplicating the 
French monarch to aid his countrymen in their struggle for 
liberty. It must have annoye. the old philosopher wherever. he 
went in the vicinity to be intercepted by the advanced guard 
which, night and day, stood at the entrance, where it came upon 
the street St. Antoine, for it was a neighborhood which, in pur- 
suit of his mission, he was often obliged to visit. Passing over 
two drawbridges, he must have noticed another guard-room, 
beyond still a strong barrier, formed of beams plated with iron, 
and beyond still, two more drawbridges and three posts of senti- 
nels, all to be passed before you stood within the small court 
inside the Bastile walls. 

The walls, which united the towers into one building, as will 
be noticed in our engraving, were ten feet thick, and had, in 
many places, cells for prisoners built within them. The towers 
had different names, and on their tops were terraces solidly con- 
structed, on which occasionally a prisoner, as a great favor, was, 
in company with two guards, allowed to walk. There were also 
thirteen pieces of cannon, which were fired on days of solemnity 
or public rejoicings. 

It would be impossible to give a detailed description of the 
entire interior; we must confine ourselves to the most striking 
particulars. In the corner of each cell was a camp bed, formed 
of iron bars, soldered into the walls, with some planks laid upon 
them, with a little straw for a bed ; two doors, each seven inches 
thick, studded with bolts, bars and locks, shut up these dens. 
There were five ranks of chambers, only differing one from the 
other in its horrors. The most dreadful were those known as the 
iron cages, six feet by eight, composed of strong wood and lined 
with iron plates. These were invented by Louis XI., who had 
two built at Loches, in which Ludovico, Duke of Milan, was 
confined, and in which he ended his days. Louis XII., while 
Duke of Orleans, was also confined in one of these iron cages. 
The second rank of chambers for cruelty were in the top of the 
towers; in these rooms a man could not stand upright, and the 
windows admitting light and air were pierced through the ten 
feet walls, and were obstructed by several rows of grates. In 
many cases the outer window-grates were covered with cloth, and 
also darkened by window-shutters, fixed in such a manner that 
all view was intercepted from the prisoner. These dungeons in 
summer were insufferably hot, and in winter piercing cold. Hu- 
man ingenuity, aided by fiends, never invented more terrible 
places for the torment of human beings. 

The early customs of the Bastile continued down to the 
latest day of its existence. Long after the necessity: of cruelty 
and persecution ceased, they were in vogue from the force of long 
habit in those who were trained in the prison. The business of the 
officials was mainly to interrogate and annoy the prisoners, to 
lay snares for them, and by the meanest artifices entrap them 
into confessions. They pretended to have proof of crime, would 
exhibit papers, but would not let their unhappy victims see 
them. Their own questions and expressions were always vague, 
but everything the prisoner said or did, even his secret thoughts 
were imagined and brought in judgment against him. They 
were continually annoyed by interrogations, with caresses and 
menaces; often they were insulted in the grossest manner, and 
every infliction was put upon the proud and spirited that human 
nature could bear. It was this insupportable torment continued 
day after day, the false and equivocal p:omises, inexhaustible 
and constantly deceitful hopes of a speedy release, exhortations 
of patience, and blind conjectures, finally drove the unhappy 
victims insane, if death in a more sudden form did not come to 
their relea:e. 

In the latter days of the Bastile, when it was known that a 
prisoner had entirely lost his health, and his life would soon be 
ended, it was deemed judicious to sendghim out. 
boner died unexpected y, he was interred in the neighboring 


it was never seen except by the Governor and certain Govern- 
ment officials, who were the King’s Lieutenant of Police, a 
Marshal of France, and members of the royal family, who also 
had a right to enter the Bastile wearing swords, and were received 
with a military salute. 

The dungeons under the towers were filled with mud, from 
which exhaled the most offensive odors, and which were filled 
with toads, newts, rats and spiders. It was in these dark and 
loathsome places that the tyrant Louis XI. of France impri- 
soned those whom he was desirous of destroying by protracted 
sufferings. Here in dungeons, the bottoms of which were co- 
vered with sharp cones, that their feet might have no resting 
place, nor their bodies any repose, were placed the princes of 
Armagnac, who were taken out twice a week and scourged in 
presence of the Governor of the Bastile, and every ninety days 
had a tooth drawn out. The eldest of he princes went mad 
under the treatment, and the younger was released by the death 
of Louis. It was from the petition of the princes, published in 
1483, that these dreadful truths were obtained, which could not 
have been believed or imagined with a less convincing proof. 


EXTRAORDINABY ESCAPE OF DE LATUDE FROM THE BASTILE. 


In the year 1749, a man by the name of De Latuae was 
imprisoned in the Bastile by order of Madame de Pompadour, 
where he finally became a prisoner with another victim of oppres- 
sion named D’ Alegre, and the two agreed upon a plan of escape. 
Their first work was, with the aid of the iron legs of their table, 
to pry up some of the tiles which covered the floor, and by digging 
some six houis, they found that there was a vacant space between 
the floor and the ceiling below of about four feet. This accom- 
plished, the tiles were put back again, so that their removal was 
not noticed by the daily inspection of the guard. They then 
ripped the seams and hems of a number of linen sheets, and 
drew out the threads of them one by one. ‘These were twisted 
together and made into small bails—these threads were finally 
twisted into a cord about fifty-five feet long, from which was 
made a rope-ladder, which was intended to support the con- 
spirators aloft while they drew out the chimney bars and spikes 
of iron with which it was armed. This most painful work cost 
six months’ toil, and could only be done by bending their bodies 
in the most painful position:, and an hour’s work was all that 
could be done, as the confinement in the chimney, the stooping 
position, and the dust caused the blood to rush out of the eyes 
and nose, and brought on a vertigo that nearly ended in death. 
By the aid of a knife, made of the steel used in striking fire, and 
the hollow of a candlestick, which was used as an auger, the 
daily supply cf wood was morticed together, and a ladder was 
constructed, which, when put together, was twenty feet long, 
which was necessary to mount from the fos é upon the parapet, 
and from thence into the Governor’s garden. 


These things being complete, they set about making another 
ladder, which was to be eighty feet long, to let them down from 
the top of the Bastile into the street. They began this by un- 
ravelling linen shirts, napkins, nightcaps, stockings, drawers, 
pocket-handkerchiefs—everything that could supply thread or 
silk. The upper edge of the Bastile projecting over the wall 
three feet, this would necessarily occasion a rope-ladder to wave 
about sufficient to turn the steadiest head. To obviate and 
prevent this effect, a second rope was made, one hundred and 
sixty feet long, and skorter ropes to fasten to cannon or any other 
projection that might offer. When all these ropes were finished, 
they amounted to one thousand four hundred feet. To accom- 
= all these preparations, eighteen months were consumed. 

ven if all the plans of escape were carried out, the prisoners 





If the pri- | 


had to cross the parapet, upon which the sentinels were always 
| posted. To avoid detection, they decided to make a hole in the 
| wall which separated the foss¢ of the Bastile from that of the 
| Porte St. Antoine. Upon this resolution, De Latude says: 
“TI considered that the numerous floods which had fi led this 
| fossé must have injured the mortar, and rendered it not impossible 
to break a passage through the wall. For this purpose it would 
require an auger to make holes in the wall, so as to insert an 


| iron bar taken from the chimney. Accordingly, 1 made an auger 
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of the iron leg of our bedstead and fastened a handle on in the 
shape ef across.” The night of Wednesday, the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1756, was fixed upon for the flight; the circumstances of 
which are detailed by De Latude, as follows : 

“I first got up the chimney. I had the rheumatism in my 
left arm, but I thought little of the pain; I soon experienced one 
much more severe. I had taken none of the precautions used by 
chimney-sweepers. I was nearly choked by the soot; and hav- 
ing no guards on my knees and elbows, they were so excoriated 
that the blood ran down on my legs and hands. As soon as I got 
to the top of the chimney I let down a picce of twine to D’ Alegre ; 
to this he attached the end of the rope, to which our portmanteau 
was fastened. I drew it up, unfastened it, and threw it on the 
platform of the Bastile. In the same way we hoisted up the 
wooden ladder, the two iron bars, and all our other articles; we 
finished by the ladder of ropes, the end of which I allowed to 
hang down to aid D'Alegre in getting up, while I held <a 
part by means of a large wocden peg which we had prepared on 
purpose. I passed it.through the cord, and placed it across the 
funnel of the chimney. By these means my companion avoided 
suffering what I did. This done, I came down from the top of 
the chimney, where I had been in a very painful position, and 
both of us were on the platform of the Bastile. We now arran; 
our different articles. We began by making a roll of our 
of ropes, of about four feet diameter, and one thick. We rolled 
it to the tower called La Tour du Treson, which appeared to us 
the most favorable for our descent. We fastened one end of the 
ladder of ropes to a piece of cannon, and then lowered it down 
the wall ; then we fastened the block, and the rope of one 
hundred and sixty feet long through it. This I tied round 
body, and D’Alegre slackened it as I went down. Notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, I swung about in the air at every step I 
made. Judge what my situation was, when one shudders at the 
recital of it. At length I landed without accident in the fossé, 
Immediately D’ Alegre lowered my portmanteau and other . 
I found a little spot uncovered by water, on which I put them, 
Then my companion followed my example; but he had an ad- 
vantage which I had not had, for I held the ladder for him with 
all my strength, which greatly prevented its swinging. 

“It did not rain; and we heard the sentinel marching at about 
four toises distant; and we were therefore forced to give up our 
plan of escaping by the parapet and the Governor’s garden We 
resolved to use our iron bars. We crossed the fossé straight over 
to the wall which divides it from the Port St. Antoine, and went 
to work sturdily. Just at this point there was a small ditch, 
about six feet broad and one deep, which increased the depth of 
the water. Elsewhere it was about up to our waists; here, to 
our armpits. It had thawed only a few days, so that the water 
had yet floating ice in it; we were nine hours in it, exhausted by 
fatigue and benumbed by the cold. We had hardly begun our 
work before the chief of the watch came round with his lantern, 
which east a light on the place we were in; we had no alterna- 
tive but to put our heads under water as he which was 
every half hour. At length, after nine hours’ of incessant 
and exertion; after having worked out the stones one by one, we 
succeeded in making, in a wall of four feet six inches thick, a 
hole sufficiently wide and we both crept through. We were 
giving way to our transports when we fell into a danger which 
we had not foreseen, and which had nearly been fatal tous. In 
crossing the fossé St. Antoine, to get into the road to Berey, we 
fell into the aqueduct which was in the middle. This aqueduct 
had ten feet water ever our heads, and two feet of mud on 
side. D’Alegre fell on me, and had nearly thrown me 
had that misfortune happened we were lost, for we 
strength enough left to get up again, and we must have 
smothered. Finding myself laid hold of by D’Alegre, I 
him a blow with my fist, which made him let go; and at 
same instant, throwing myself forward, I got out of the 
I then felt for D’ Alegre, and getting hold of his hair, 
to me; we were soon out of the fossé, and just as ‘ 
struck five were on the high road. Penetrated by the same feel< 
ing, we threw ourselves into each other’s arms, and after a 
embrace we fell on our knees to offer our thanks to the Almighty, 
who had snatched us from so mahy dangers,” 

In conclusion, it may be well te give the particulars of 
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At 

attack upon the prison, 

but a small number. of Swiss troops under his com- 
enough to make a defence against a hundred thou- 


sand icfuriated citizens, but eno with his advantageous 
position to kill a great many ilants. Afraid, therefore, to 
attempt a resolute defence, he was also too timid to surrender. 
In the meantime, the Swiss, from different parts of the building, 
evidently without any special orders, fired and killed in all 
thirty ms. Meantime the drawbridges were taken posses- 
sion of, and the interior gained ; the struggle was then short, and 
the place was for the first time since it was built—some centu- 
ries—in the hands of the people. The Swiss guards were soon 
dispatched, and the Governor, De Launay, from having on his 
person the badge of royalty, in trying to escape was made pri- 
soner. Once in the street, the ery went up, ‘Take him to the 
Hotel de Ville!’’ towards which he was impelled, the people 
erying as he went along, “ Hang the traitor!” De Launay be- 
came very much dejected as the cries against him increased, 
when finally a number of persons eame tp behind and thrust 
their swords and bayonets into his body. A young mechanic, 
wearing a dragoon cap, with a pocket knife cut off his head and 
erected it on a poie, when he was soon joined by a young man 
who had the head of the Provost of Merchants carried in the 
same manner ; after parading these bloody trophies through the 
most public streets, both heads were taken to the Morgue, that 
they might be recognized, when De Launay's was instantly 
identified, much to the surprise of the young man who had it so 
long in his possession, and who was unaware until then that it 
was once on the shoulders of the last Governor of the Bastile! 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to know, that De 
Latude was present at the taking of the Bastile, and that among 
the curiosities long preserved in Paris as relics of the interior of 
the prison, were De Latude’s rope ladders, which he finally 
obtained possession of as his personal property. The presence of 
these things confirmed in the minds of the public the particulars 
of his most remarkable escape from the dungeons of the Bastile. 


ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, LussEz.— 
The celebrated Tragedian 
Mr. MCKEAN BUCHANAN, ‘ 
having recently returned from England, Australia and California, will appear 
in ene of his favorite characters every evening. 
Doors open at 634; to commence at 7 o’clock 
Prices of Admission, Boxes and Parquette, 60 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 











IBLO’S GARDEN.—Fourth week of the immense success of 
the new, grand, and unsurpassed Fairy Pantomime, 
BOKEAS, 
with entirely new an‘ original gorgeous Scenery, Machinery, Magical Changes, 
Tricks, Costumes, &c. 
THE RAVELS—THE ROLLA—THE MARZETTI. 
GABRIEL RAVEL ON THE TIGHT ROPE. 
To commence with a Ballet each evening. 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of Upper Boxes (en- 
trance on Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION OF Time.—Doors open at 63g; to commence at 744. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Houston STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene,..........ccesseseeeees ...-So0le Lessee and Directress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 
THE SEA OF ICE; or, A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
Doors open at 7. The performance will commence with the Overture at 744 





o'clock. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 c-nts; Orchestra Stal!s, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 





OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anv 663 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
xs ob bAE Adc 00500600 60eseces sees POTTTITITT TTT TTT TTT Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
ttage Manager 
BEOABOTOR occ ccccccccccscccccecs 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the h 
73g o'clock precisely. 





Sylvester Bleeker. 
oc eccerevcces .+»-L. M. Winans. 
Dvors open at 6; to commence at 








ARNUM’s AMERICAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 





Every eveuing at haif-past seven o’clock 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &¢ &c. 
Admittance, 26 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 
LYMPIC, 585 BROADWAY (late Buckury’s), opposite 


Niblo’s. 
PRENVERGAST’S MINSTRELS. 

Open every evening with a choice company, consisting of Fifteen talented 
performers. Admission 25 cents to all parts of the house. Orchestra seats 
reserved for ladies aud families without extra charge. Doors open at 64; to 
commence at 7}. 





ik” PIRE HALL, No. 696 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently llustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet aw.ul grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 
with a description by 
Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, 

discoverer of the open Polar Sea. Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. Admission 26 cents; children half price. 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by ARTISTS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL is now open at THE OLD ART- 
UNION ROOMS, No. 497 Broapway, from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and evenings 
from 7 to 10 o’clock. Admittance 25 cents. Catalogues 123, cents. Season 
Tickets 50 cents. B. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 





MERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART is now open 
in the new Galleries of the National Academy of Design, one 


door from Broadway, in Tenth street, from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and from 7 p.m. 
to10. Admission 25 cents. Season Tickets 60 cents. 








To ConresronpENts.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union) 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will ‘wor us with drawings of 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written descr 7t° n, they will be thankfully 
received, and if transferred to our columns, a fai. pr'ce, when demanded, will 
be pard as a consideration. If our officers of the a. my 1d navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or aitached to stations in distant par: of the worid, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordial, .cknowledged, and every- 
thing will le done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner 


ENGLISH AGENCY.—Subscriplions received by Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

















NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 14, 1857. 


To our SuBSCRIBERS AND ExcHaNcEs. — We receive numerous 
complaints that the copies of our Paper and Magazine, addressed to 
our Subscribers and our Editorial Exchanges in distant parts of the 
country, are not received with regularity, and sometimes do not come 
to hand atall. We take the greatest care in our Mailing depart- 
ment, andall our Papers are regularly mailed here in strong wrappers 
with legible directions. We are confident the fault must lie with 
the offices of delivery, where, perhaps, young clerks like to read an 
interesting Pictorial Paper. If there are any such, and they will 
gve us notice of the fact, we will gladly send them a copy, gratis, 
with the sole proviso that they will deliver those of our Subscribers 
and Editorial friends with punctuality. In the meantime, we beg 
our friends to bear with us as well as they can, for nothing is or shall 
be wanting on our part to enable them to get our publications. 


THE OLD POLITICAL ISSUES AND THE NEW ONES. 


Tue result of the late elections in our State, so widely different 
from the returns one year ago, though doubtless owing in part 
to the absence of the exciting issues that attended the canvass of 
1857, is probably due to deeper and more p2rmanent causes than 
the simple subsidence of the Kansas question. The revulsion in 
financial matters that the country has lately experienced has had 
an important influence in producing these results, and had it oc- 
curred one year, or even less time, before the late Presidential 
election, it would probably have swept the ruling party from 
power, as was the casein 1840. As itis, the financial revulsion 
has swept away all the old political issues, and prepared the 
minds of men to consider new ques‘ions, of a more practical 
nature than the recent questions that have divided parties. 

The material interests of the pecple and the Government are 
now first in order for contemplation. How the fiscal policy of 
the country will affect our dome:tic industry; what articles of 
consumption shall be the subjects of taxation for revenue pur- 
poses ; how far the action of the Government should be directed 
to giving employment, through the public works, to the laboring 
classes during a time of need ; whether a tariff policy to restrict 
fereign importations should be adopted; what course shall be 
pursued in relation to the public lands; and many others of that 
cnaracter, were the point of the revulsion of 1837, and are very 
likely to be brought up again, perhaps in a little different form, 
but with the same spirit and essence. The burial of the old and 
worn out issues will have the good effect of enabling the popular 
mind to concentrate itself on more productive questions, and this 
we believe to be a great gain. 

Fully alive as we are to the advantage and even the necessity 
of a continued watchfulness of public affairs by the people, we 
cannot but think that times of great popular agitation are pro- 
ductive of evil. They take the attention of many from their 
legitimate employment; they create a class of men who seek a 
livelihood through agitation and the rewards of office; and they 
engender corruption in many places. At the same time, we have 
no desire to see a largely preponderating majority on either side, 
A nearly equal division of parties conduces to restrain all, and 
prevent that tyranny of party which would be oppressive and un- 
just to the minority. In this respect, therefore, the political 
change that has lately come over our State will perhaps produce 
a good effect, for it will teach the leaders of all parties how closely 
they are dependent upon the popular sanction of their actions. 
But this political revulsion, following so closely upon the heels 
of the financial one, will not be limited to our own State. The 
whole country will participate in the one as it has in the other. 
Therefore, as the old issues are fast dying out, we are likely to 
have soon an Administration at Washington, with three years 
more to serve, elected upon a platform that is dead and rotten. 
As it will not be called upon to act to any great extent upon the 
old questions, it is evident that its course will have an important 
bearing upon the new division of parties. In this light the coming 
Message from Mr. Buchanan will be one of the most important 
ever issued in this country. It may dissolve all the existing ties 
of the present Democratic party, and furnish a new Shibboleth for 
political organizations. The Message and the coming Session o¢ 
Congress will probably carve out the political issues of the next 
ten years, and these will be of great import to the whole world. 
We have ceased to be a small nation, and the questions that now 
affect us affect the entire area of civilization. 








THE LABOR QUESTION, 
Tue question of employment for the numerous mechanics and 
laboring men that have been thrown out of employment by the 
recent commercial crisis, is beginning to assume fearful propor- 
tions in our city. Large bands of men who have no work are 
daily gathered together in the Park and ‘other public places, 
where addresses are made to them, and in some cases these are not 
couched in very soothing language. We sympathise deeply with 
many of these men, who are really sufferers under the existing 
state of things, and would gladly contribute our humble exertions 
to alleviate their distress. But we cannot but believe that there 
are among them designing men who have other objects in view, in 
their inflammatory discourses, than che true relief of the unem- 
ployed. We notice that many of those who congregate at these 
meet.ngs are persons who have come here trom Europe, and they 
seem to entertain very different ideas of the duties and obligations 
of government from those which prevail in this country. How- 
ever worthy these men may be of employment, it is not a part 
among the relations that the Government bears to the people that 
it shall give them labor. There seems to be a disposition also to 
turn these meetings to a political purpose, and we hope those who 
desire to do this will fail in their object. ‘They are lighting a fire 
which afterwards it may be diilicult to quench. We hope soon 
to see organized some systematic plan of relief in this city, for the 
winter that is now approaching presents a dreary prospect to the 
poor. In the meantime we trust that no uudue course will be 
adopted by the unemployed, for food is abundant with us, and 
means of a peaceable character will distribute it far more rapidly 
and beneficially than a riot could possibly do. 
CITY GOSSIP. 
THE POOR YE HAVE ALWAYS AMONG YE. 
THE mechanics, acting after the suggestions of Mayor Wood, are 


clamoring for work and tour bread. suey laeet in iarge bodies in various parts 
of the city; they throng the City Hall, aud they visit Wall street, pointing with 
strong gesticulation to the banks, and fiercely devouneing them as the cause 
of their sufferings, significantly hintin, that if the worst comes to the worst the 


* banks hold twenty millions of dollar. | The leaders of these bands should be 
waged; a step beyoud their presen’ course becomes riot, and the National 
Guard pave an ugly way of dealing witu rivters. Some means to help the 
lsboring classes will certainly be deyised, but patience and forbearance must’ te 
exercised on all sides. 

CASE OF MKS. WOODMAN, 

We alluded to this case in our lust issue. lu our remarks we gave Mr. 
Gardiner Furniss credit ior manliness of character in coming forward io the 
assistance of his victim; but the affidavit of Mrs. Woodman entirely changes 
the face of affaizrs, and places Mr. Furniss’ conduct in so detestable a ligut, 








of human meanness i on cae Oe ie ee 

Mrs. Woodman is free, has left with her brother, for her father’s house 
in Mississippi, where she will be perfectly safe from any future foraging visits 
of her persecutor. 


POLICE COMMISSIONERS—SIMEON DRAPER. 

After two or three hundred thousand ballotings to fill the vacancy created 
in the board by Mr. ay ok tion, we are nappy to say that the 
remaining commissioners have the vacancy at last, and have elected— 

. Simeon Dtaper, who bas refused to serve, as the does not pay suffi- 
ciently well. We may now expect several hundred thousand more ballotings, 
resulting probably in the election of another man who—“ will not verve.” 

THE ELECTION. 

It is a melancholy thing to observe how old and time-honore| customs are 
going out of fashion! For some years past, we have had really jolly times at 
the elections—broken heads and whipped individuals flourished most plen- 
tifully, and every free and enlightened citizen had the privilege of depositing 
his votes in a dozen different districts. How changed the scenes now! every 
man deposits his vote only once, alas! and goes about his business, and the 
Democratic ticket sweeps the entire city, and never a head broke! We live in 
degenerate days, but we still live in hopes that at the coming election in 
December we may have a row, if it is ever so gentle a row, for the honor of 
the old customs of the city that boasts of her ‘‘ Dead Rabbits’ and other kin- 
dred organizations. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDERS were sent on the 4th inst. to the Commander of the @yane, 
now at Norfolk, to proceei forthwith to Cape Haytien, to ascertain and report 
to the Government the present condition of the captain ani steward of the 
American bark seized by the Haytien authorities, and to use his best endeavors 
to have these men speedily liberated. If the Haytieu authorities persist in 
holding them in custody, a sufficient force will be sent to enforce their 
liberation. 


Tue State Department is in receipt of despatches from Mr. Wm. 
Carey Jones, but notving of importance relative to Central America. Mr. 
Jones is perambulating from place to place without accomplishing anything. 
The Administration have despaired of any good resulting from his mission, and 
speak of detailing some one to bring him home. 


JupGe SrncLarR, recently appointed United States Associate 
Justice for Utah, left Washington for his new home. 


Gen. HENNINGSEN arrived at Washington from New Orleans. 
He comes to see what the Administration are about. He reports Walker in 
flourishing condition, and constantly receiving accessions from various quarters. 
He will leave soon for New York. 


Gen. WALKER, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, 
says, that *‘ so far as any violation on his part of acts of Congress is concerned, 
be denies the charge with scorn and indignation, aad will not so far forget his 
duty, as an officer of Nicaragua, as to violate the laws of the United States 
while enjoying hospitality within its limits. As the’ military organization is 
abandoned, about two thousand five hundred men from various Southern 
States have enrolled as emigrants to Nicaragua.’’ 


Forry-SEVEN vessels, with about six hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat, are now afloat from the upper Lake ports for Oswego. 


Tue depot of the Illinois Central Railroad at Cairo, with all its 
contents, was destroyed by fire on Sunday night, the Ist inst. Four freight 
cars and the engine-house were included in property destroyed, The loss is 
estimated at $200,000. Part of the depot was occupied by the agent of the 
company, the clerks and expressmen, who lost everyt . A package of 
$1,500 belonging to the express peony = bang destroyed, and a package of the 
same amount, belonging to Adams, G & Co., was also destroyed. The 
amount of insurance is not ascertained. 


Ricuarp Carrer, President of the Anthracite Bank of Tamaqua, 
was shot dead on the 4th inst., in the parlor of the St. Lawrence Hotei, by 
Thomas Washington Smith, of Cecil county, Maryland. Smith fired first four 
balls trom his revolver, and two more after Carter had fallen on the floor. 
Carter is a middle-aged man, wealthy, and has a family. Smith is aged thirty 
years, and was laboring under great excitement. Carter had accused Smith of 
the seduction of a ward or adopted daughter of his. Smith states that he met 
the girl at a boarding school, and mariied her. He subsequently discovered 
that she had been the mistress of Carter. She hada child four months after 
marriage. The shooting was in revenge. 








FORLIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue latest advices from Europe show a rather better feeling as re- 
gards financial affairs. There had been few, if any, jailures in England since 
the last accounts. ‘{nere was a strong feeling of security in every department 
of trade, which may continue even after the news reaches Eugland of our 
bank and railroad suspensions. The raising of the rate of discount to 8 per 
cent. by the Bank of England has for the present caused the flow of gold to 
this country. An immense amount of silver has been shipped for India, and 
it is probable that a much larger quantity will yet be called for, 

No later advices had reached London from India up to the time of departure 
of the last steamer, but a telegraphic dispatch was hourly expected, and a 
very general confidence was felt that the news would be of the tall of Delhi, 
and the reiief of Lucknow and the other besieged garrisons. 

The recruitiog in England is going on to au exten. altogether incredible. 
The Duke of Cambridge speuks of it in the most encouraging terms , aud it is 
believed that there will be no need of any foreign aid in regaiuing entire pos- 
session of India and punishing with terrible severity the brutal murderers of 
women and children. It is generally understood that the Pope is desirous to 
abdicate, and that he is equaily desirous that Cardinal Wiseman should be 
his successor, he being, in the opinion of Pius, the only man equal to the re- 
quirements of the office. It is stated upon positive authority that the King of 
Delhi made propositions of surrender, through his subordinate authorities, to 
the military authorities. : 

The Turkish Ministry has been overthrown, and Reschid Pacha has been 
appointed Grand Vizier ; Riza Pacha, Minister of War ; Yassit Pacha, to the 
Imperial Guard, and Petri Pacha to the Artillery. 

‘the Duke of Oporto, brother of the King of Portugal, is spoken of as the 
likely candidate to the throne of the United Principalities. — 

A French despatch says that the Porte persists in the claim to the island of 
Perim, and refused the offered indemnity. 

It is thoroughly unders.ood that not only the Premier but all the members of 
the Cabinet have finally arranged for the recall of the present Governor General 
of India. 

The nomination of Reschid Pacha as Grand Vizier is hailed as a triumph by 
the opponents of the Danubian Principalities, and it is said pow confidently that 
the Porte will be supported in his policy in the Principalities by England and 
Austria. 

A farewell demonstration was given to Neal Dow by the temperance men at 
Liverpool, on the 23d ult. He is a passenger per the Canada. 

A Chartist conference, at which Mr. John Frost is to be asked to preside, is 
about to assemble in London for the discussion of the Reform bill, and the 
organization of measures for opening a new Chartist campaign. 

Mr. Gladstone made a speech at Liverpool upon the educational question, He 
looked upon patronage as the curse and plague of the country, and hoped for 
the day when nearly every office will be held up in the face of the country for 
the best candidate. 

Lord Macaulay has been elected High Steward of Cambridge. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

DIPLOMATIC JEALOUSY—THE SULTAN’S PLAYFUL REBUKE, 
Now and then faint breezes of gossip reach us likewise from Con- 
stantinople—always, be it remarked, with reference to the all-absorbing 
Provinces ; and the last wafted hither brought with it a curious story, iilus- 
trative of Oriental manners, which has amused us greatly. Whether true or 
not, it is a good tale in the telling, and we always receive such things in Paris 
without too much examination, and with the greatest gratitude. It seems the 
coolness which existed for some time between the English and French ambassa- 
dors had given great cause of annoyance to the Sultan, who, although divided 
in his sentiments, experienced the greatest desire to do equal justice to both. 
By turns, the Englishman and Frenchman both felt sure of the Sultan’s favor, 
and by turns each one took upon himself the task of humbling and correcting 
the other. 

On some late occasion of festivity at the Seraglio, entirely, be it remarked, of 
a private nature, the Sultan despatched to the English ambassador, as a token 
of his favor and affection, a most valuable narghilé, richly ornamented with 
precious stones, and set in the purest guld. Of course, this marked and signal 
distinction became known throughout the city in Jess than a few hours, for so 
great is just now the Perote anxiety for news, that the smallest incident indica- 
tive of a preponderance in favor fer one or the other of the great European 
Powers, is taken as a clear indication of some approaching concession about to 
be made upon the subject of the Danubian Principalities. The intrigues to 
which this incident gave rise, the ill-humor of the other ambassadors, tne gos- 
sip, the falsehoods which this unlucky present caused, can only be compr-- 
hended by those who have resided for any length of time withia reach of the 
poisonous atmosphere of scandal in which the foreigners of Pera and the 
vreeks of the Fanas seem to live free aud happy, as it it were the most con- 
gen al to their souls. 

Uf course, as may well be supposed, the observations most cutting of all 
came trom the Frepci Embassy, where no such favor had beea shown ; and one 
or two of these observations, the result of a childish spite, were repeated by 
some good-natured friend to the Sultan ; and the tell-tale added, to render the 
story less cutting, while exaggerating its importance, ‘that in France these 
attacks were thought of little consequence, and were called simply the art of 
throwing stones in your neighbor’s and that M. de T~—, although 


throwing his stones rather sharply, ought to be excuse’, since he had not ea 
The 


Sultan wae 





anybody on the head.”’ 


much amused at the expression, 
a 
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more so at the awkward patching up of the good-natured fiend, Se 
at the time ; but on the morrow, to the great surprise of Frenc 
Embassy, a small box of red velvet arrives for M. de T——, with a note, full 
of playful irony, ir the handwriting so well known to the diplomatic cireles of 
Pera, that of the Sultan's fair French secretary, They merely said that 
‘< Chaque pays a sex usages, and that, though the manners of the Bast were as 
far distant in politeness from those of France as Constantinople from Paris, yet 
the Sultan was humbly endeavoring, in his great desire to please the Fering- 
hees, to imitate that charming urbanity and grace which distinguish the French 
pation »bove all others. But, at present, there efforts being still but clumsy 
and awkward, he hoped that M. de T- would receive as it was meant, in 
return for the stones he bad threwn with bis light Frankish hand into the gar- 
den of the Sultan, the accompanying aré, indicative of the want of grace and 
skill whieb must still fora while be characteristic of the attempts of an Eastern 
tyro in the polite arts, a perfect knowledgeof which can only be acquired in 
Paris.’ 

The annoyance experienced by M. de T—— can well be imagined, for busy 
tongues had already conveyed the — of the tale-bearer and his heavy 
excuse ; as well as the curiosity expressed by the Sultan to know the exact 
meaning of the dicton made use of. The box contained a splendid snuff-box, of 
the cubic square shape, known to diplomates, in the days of Lovis Quinze, by 
the very name of pave, on account of their shape, being covered with diamonds 
on all sides, and of immense value. There can be no doubt that the fair secre- 
tary, being consulted, had suggested this piquant and graceful lesson. She is 
a lady well versed in history, and of a most.charming wit, and knew perfectly 
well how great would be the wc und inflicted by the Sultan’s retort. 

THE CARMELITE CONVENT IN PARIS—-RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 

A curious event for the antiquary and historian has ha pened within the last 
few days in aris, which had given an immense interest to the quarter of the 
Luxembourg. The Convent of the Cormeli‘es of the Rue @’Enfer having been 
prenounced by the city arehiteets to be in urgent want of repair, the ladies of 
the convent were compelled to seek refuge with a sisterhood of the same order 
domicilated at the Barriére de l'Etoile. As the Carmelite ladies are strictly 
clois’ ered, the event of their removal created an immense sensation throughout 
the neighborhood ; and at an early hour a crowd of individuals had assembled 
at the gate of the convent. eager to catch a glimpse of the cloistered Carmelites, 
about whom so many wild stories are afloat. 

The sisters of the Rued’Enfer are about severty in number. Many are re- 
ported to be of the greatest age. Two of them haye reached to the term of one 
hundred years, while many die during the first year of their probation, which 
shows that the human constitution, when strong enough to get accustomed to 
privation, can be made to endure allth‘'ngs. One of the ladies was pointed out to 
us as remarkable for her fokir-like power of supporting pain. 1+ was said that 
for more than thirty years she had worn a cord fastened so tightly round her 
waist that it had completely entered the flesh, which had, in many places, 
grown over it, and that, having been compelled by illness to consent to the 
request of the superior, and consult a doetor, the latter had been the first to 
discover the extraordinary penance to which the poor nun had been submitting 
herself, and had peremptorily ordered its cess«tion, 

The rule of the Carmelites is more severe than any other ; the members of 
this order being forbidden to wear linen—to eat any description of animal food 
—or even indulge in any other luxury in the way of vegetable diet than that of 
roots ; and, oh | worse than all, to open their mouths in speech at any other 
hour of the day than thatof noon. Yet with all this, strange to say, that 
although free by the French law to break their vow at the end of every three 
years, not one example has yet been found of any desire to take advantage of 
this pr ivilege 

The tomb of Madame de la Valliére, who died in the convent, was seen for a 
few days during the removal of the ladies, It is a plain and simple monument. 
The effigy in marble of the ‘* Penitent Sinner’’ is knecling on the tomb, and the 
face bas so much identity of expression that the beholder feels at once con- 
vinced of the likeness it must possess to the original, The tomb has never been 
beheld by profane eyes since the great Revolution, and it may be sixty years 
longer before it may be visible again. 


MOSAIC ITEMS. 

The situation of the 20,000 Europeans, chiefly French or of French extrac- 
tion, at the M:uritius, who are left with only two companies of infantry to 
protect them among 200,000 Hindoos and emancipated negroes, excites very 
serious apprehensions, 

English pavers state that the old ship Investigator, in which Capt. Cook cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, has been removed to Deptford Dockyard, to be broken 
up. She has for many years past been moored off Somerset House, and used 
as « river police station. 

A Navat Muutia.—the British Government have lately taken an important 
step towards providing a supply of trained seamen for time of war. In the 
late conflict with Rus ia, the Lords of the Admiralty found themselves greatly 
embarrassed to obtain men; and Admiral Lord Berkeley was forced to confess, 
that if it had been » maritime war, the difficulty would have been apparently 
almost insurmountable. The seamen actually enrolled—nearly 10,000 less 
than were called for—were in great part raw hands from the shore, and but 
faint imitations of the ready British eailer, whose hi h renutation has been 
gained in many a terrible sea-fight. The Government have now determined to 
organize a volunteer coast force, consisting of seafaring men, enlisted for 
twenty-eight days’ drill and training in naval gunnery during the year, and 
paid a small sum, with free provisions and uniform. 

A rumor prevails in England that the Queen intends to confer the honor of 
knighthood on all archbishops and bishops, so that their wives may have the 
title of lidies. An order in Council would answer the purpose equally well, 
and be more in accordance with public taste. 

A STeaAMBO)AT NEWSPAPER —Among other innovations which the mammoth 
steamer Great Eastern is about to inaugurate, will be the publication of a daily 
newspaper on board for the benefit of the travelling public—the regular ‘“‘ pub- 





lic ’ of trave!lers whom she may be carrying across the ocean. 

fhe Braz lian Goverpmext lately offered ior competition to the whole world 
t eexeeution of an equestrian statue of Peter the First. A sum of £500 was 
offered for the three best models, and £50,000 to the successful competitor on 


the exeeution of the statue; the money to be paid in four instalments, one- 
fourth of it in anticipation. 

Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of the North, aays that during the last twenty 
years he has paid £25,000 for advertising, £13,000 for bill-printing, and £4,500 
for bill-posting. 

Mr. Sirickland, a noted actor of old men’s parts, and husband of the well- 
known Fanny Strickland, has followed the example o: Mr, Sheridan Knowles, 
by becoming @ preacher of the Gospel. He is making a sensation in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. 

M. Emile Olivier, one of the opposition candidates recently elected for Paris, 
is about to marry Malle, Listz, the daughter of the celebrated pianist. 

The Flierentine Academy of Arts have taken measures for the formation of a 
joint stock company, wilh a capital of one buntred theusand doilars, which is 
to he exp nded in procuring certain great works of sculpture for some of the 
Italian citie Among the proposed works are several statues of Americus 
Vespucius, who was a Tuscan by birth. 

A report by Prince Napoleon on the Great Exhibition of 1855 has appeared. 
‘The totul number of visitors was 5,162,000, the receipts £115,000, and the ex- 
penses pearly three times as much, 

It appears that, in accordance with an ancient custom, or, as the Recorder 
says, ‘a right,’ the Lord Mayor is entiiled to receive eight bucks annually 
from the Crown. At the Court of Aldermen, a short time ago, the Lord Mayor 
ce mplained that, although be bad made application for the bucks, he had not 
recived them. Al erman Rose also complained that he did not receive the 
bucks when he was Sheriff. This comic question was referred to a committee, 
who are to inquire and report. 

‘The himperor of Russia is said to be making extensive additions to his libra- 
ry, and to have pureased, among other things, a complete collection of spe- 
cifications o patents granted in England since 1617, amounting to 25,000. 

It has been stated that a gallery, to be oceupied by paintings of the Cri- 
mean war, is to be forme! in the Palace of Versailles. It is to consist of two 
large rooms; one, called the Alma saloon, is to contain paintings representing 
the battles of the Alma, Inkermann, the attacks on the cemetery, and the 
otver events in the first part of the siege. The other, called the Malakoff sa- 
loon, is to contain paintings ot the principal events in tie second part of the 
siege, which ended by the cepture of the Malakoff. 

ihere is a gossiping report that the Dowager Empress of Russia has spent 
£3,000,000 since the d ath of the Czar, or within a very short period. 


LITERARY. 


WAVEKLEY Noveits, Hovsenoip Epirron. 


Boston: Ticknor & 


Fichis 
The two ve lumes be‘ore us contain the remantic and ever popular story of 
* Ivanhoe those of our readers who perused it years ago, will say with us 
that it is, of all the giorious Waverley Novels, the one which exerted the 
greatest influence 1 pon the imagination. Its high-toned chivalr: , ite g»liant 
feats of arms, its dering sieges, its passionate love passages, its dealings with 
ap age renowned by the poets for its spirit of romance, when daring courage 
covered # multitude of sins and bad a multitude of sins to cover, and noble 


| 
knight 
knig 


carried the colors of their lady loves into the thickest of the fight, and 








| Ti ompson, an 


and contains much to amuse and much to enlighten us all that concerns 
the celebrated Mosquito Shore, and its mixed and lation. It is 
understood in literary circles that the name ‘‘Samuel A. Bard’? is merely a 
nom de and that the freal anthor is E. L. Brace, whose name, in all 


that concerns South American countries, would be a guarantee of the correct- 

ness of the statements. But be the author who he may, “ Waikna”’ is a capi- 

tal book, excellent in its matter, capitally illustrated, and every way worthy of 
the patronage of the reading public. We commend it to our readers. It is 
brought out in exce!lent style by Harper & Brothers. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEW!T. Cuarres Dickens With Twenty-eight Mustra‘ions, 
from designs by Phiz and Cruikshank. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson, No. 306 Chesnut street. 

Mr. Peterson has brought out all the works of Dickens in a uniform edition, 
with all the original English illustrations, and without any abridgement. 
Martin Chuzzlewit is one of the most famous of Dickens’ novels; to say nothing 
o the ingenuity of the plot and the many striking characters it developes, there 
are two or three characters that will never be forgotten. Among these stands 
out in strong relief the immortal ‘‘ Pecksniff,”’ that type of ‘“ respectable 
cant” so common in scciety, and so easily recognised by iis wondrously f ithful 
portraiture. This character alone would redeem any book. The~« works are 
brought out in a most excellent style by Mr. Peterson, and the universal popu- 
larity of the author commands for them a large and constant sale. It is hardly 
necessary for us to recommend them to our readers. 








MUSIC. 


Ivautan Opera, FourTEENTH SrKeET.—The winter season at this 
establishment commenced last Monday evening, Nov. 24, when Rossini’s cele- 
brated opera of ‘* Semirs mide’’ was produced with a powerful cast, which was 
as follows: Semiram'.c, Madame La Crange; Arsace, Madame D’Angri ; 
Idreno, Signor Labocetta ; Assuro, Signor Gassier ; and Oroe, Signor Fortini 
There was a very fair attendance considering the state of the times, and as no 
complimentary tickets were given, we presume that there was a fair cash return 
At all events the beginning was far more brilliant than we hoped for, and we 
accept it as a good augury of success in thefuture. The opera was produced in 
very excellent style as regards dresses and appointments, and the scenery was 
excellent as usual, but of its appropriateness the less said the better. It is 
hardly worth while at this time to say anything about Rossini’s music, still we 
cannot but remark that with all its beauties, the more we hear it the more 
soulless it appears to us. Passages, passages, nothing but passages, outside 
glitter and o real depth. 

Madame La Grange sung the music with her accustomed brilliancy, but she 
did not indulge her hearers with one pure, steady, unbrokenly sustained note. 
She trembled on the minims, and she trembled on the demi-semiquavers, in fact 
no note was so short but Madame La Grange managed totremble upon it. This 
carelessness or affectation, or what you will, has been growing upon her for 
some time, and we should like to see it remedied. It is not artistic, and it is 
extremely unpleasant. It is not a necessity with her, for we have heard her go 
through an entire performance without indulging in this absurd mannerism, so 
that we hope she will give up this disagreeable eccentricity and come back 
again to the style of excellence which won her the high reputation she enjoys. 

Madame D’Angri achieved a splendid success as Arsace. She dressed su- 
perbly and looked most beautiful. It was a luxury to listen to her rendering 
of the music, Her emphatic and earnest manuer gave a character to the or- 
nate musie, which, rendered by an inferior artist, would have been mere daz- 
zling prettiness. She invested it with a sentiment and passion we never 
thought it capable of, and made it indeed a new creation. She is, in good 
truth. one of the most thorough and finished artists we have ever had among 
us. Her execution is simply perfect; it is uttered with inconceivable rapidity, 
with the smooth flow of oil, aud the separate distinctness of water drops. Her 
voice, which is only less beautiful than Alboni’s, is entirely under her control, 
is always true and unvarying in its pitel. D’Angri proved herself on Monday 
evening the great art st she is, and excited the enthusiasm of the audience, 
which expressed itself in loud and hearty plaudits. 

Gassier sang admirably. His music is extremely florid and difficult, and his 
execution of it was all that could be desired. The same must be said of Labo- 
cetta. Signor Fortini did not shine to advantage—indeed he did not shine 
at all. 

The chorusses were well executed, but the orchestra was by no means as 
good as usual, Its performance was generally ineffective, and sometimes 
slovenly. The violins are exceedingly weak—so much so that they were hardly 
discernible in the fortes. Mr. Anschutz must look to his laurels. He must 
keep his men to their work, for with the material at his command there is no 
excuse for a mediocre performance. 

On Wednesday evening Verdi’s opera of ‘ Rigoletto”? was produced to an ex- 
cellent house. This opera was first produced under the management of Ole 
Bull and Max Maretzek. It was not a success then, although it was brought 
out in excellent style, with new scenery, dresses and gocd vocal artists; and 
we believe, judging from unmistakeable signs on Wednesday evening Jast, that 
it never will be a favorite with a New York audience. The music in the three 
first acts is irredeemably dull—one or two effective pieces being only observa- 
ble during a dreary waste of over two hours. The quartette in the fourth a t 
is the only really great piece in the opera, and it is its redemption point. Its 
construction is very ingenious; the blending of the opposing passions—the 
wild despair and deadly hate on one hand, and the passionate love and subtle 
coquetry on the other—is painted by a master band. The melody, too, is ex- 
quisitely graceful and passionate. It is a work that musicians contemplate 
with pleasure, and the public take hold of atonce, It is so full of action that 
it hardly admits of an encore; but its repetition is always demanded, and the 
demand, as in this instance, is unfortunately complied with. Absurd as an 
encore is in such a situation, we can hardly blame the public for asking for a 
repetition of one thing they like, after enduring three acts of uninteresting 
ted ousness, 

The chief point of attraction on this occasion was the first appearance of 
the new tenor, Signor Bignardi. No fuss bad been made about the new tenor, 
but it was rumoed about that he was an excellent artist, besides baving a 
fine voice and being a handsome map. For once, rumor did not lie. Signor 
Bignardi is a band ome and well formed man; his voice is pure and charming 
in quality, of full compyss and of great power. It is thoroughly cultivated, 
and he uses it with the judgment and skill of an accomplished arti.t. While 
using its greatest power, there.is a refinement which forbids that power de- 
generating into bawling. He exhibits fine taste, and possesses passion, tender- 
ness and energy. He is, in short, a notable artist—one who is destined, and 
deserves to be a great f*vorite in this country, po-sessing all the requisites so 
rigidly demanded here, of fine voice, artistic excellence, »nd handsome per- 
sonal appearance. His singing throughout the opera was worthy of all praise, 
and won from the audience repeated morks of approbation. But he was most 
admira le in the quartette in the fourth act; indeed, we eould not conceive 
anything more impassioned, graceful ond ten.er. He was called out quite a 
number of times—more frequently than we ever remember any other artist to 
have been similarly honored heretofore 

Signor Taffanelli undertook the part of Rigoletto, the jester. He was a 
sorry jester so far as joking is concerned. He would hardly have passed for a 
humorous undertaker. His master, the Duke, must have had but an indifferent 
copnception of a jest when he engaged so jachrymose a Merry Andrew. Seri- 
ously speaking, Signor Taffanelli did the best he could with a character which 
was ill suited to his pewers, and sang with much care and considerable effect. 

Signorina Frezzo.ini presented us wiih a very dramatic reading of the charac- 
ter of ‘‘Gilda,”’? and sang the quarteite with admirable power and spirit. 
Madame Strakosch, in the little she had to do, was, as usual, excelient. 

‘*Semiramide’’ was repeated on Friday evening, in consequence of the indis- 
position of Mdlle. Frezzolini. The house was good and the performance gave 
great satisfaction. Madame J)’ Angri was great. On Monday, the 9th, Verdi’s 
ever popular opera, ‘‘ Il Trovatore,’’ was produced with the iollowing splendid 
cast: Leonora, Madame De La Grange ; Azucena, Madame D’ Angri ; Il Trova 
tore, Signor bignardi ; Count De Luna, Signor Ardavani, his first appearance ; 
and Fernando (tor this time only), Signor Gassier. 

Herr Formes —This celebrated artixt has arrived, and will shortly make his 
appearance at the Academy of Music, both in opera and in grand oratorio. 


DRAMA. 


Broapway THratre.—The famous Ronzani Ballet Troupe termi- 
nated a engagement of several wreks at thi 
6th inst. Notwithstanding the badne: 
sufficiently attractive to make a profit to the management. 
Ballet Company open in Boston this week. 

Mr. McKean Buchanan opened here on the 9th 
Lear 
o her artists from Vhilade phia. 


succeselu 
the Rouzani 


in the character of King 


LAURA KeeNne’s THEATRE. —The fair manager of this popular establishment bas 
made, like Mrs. Chick, a great effort, and bas succeeded in attracting the pub- 
lic attention. She has produced in magnificent style the famous dramatic 
spectacle, ‘‘ The Sea of Ice ”’ ‘his piece i.as been produced two or three times 
at differ: nt theatres, but never with a decided and active success until now. 


establishinent, on the | 
of the times, this company has proved | 





He was supported by the best strength of Barry’s Boston company, and | 


The plot of the piece we detailed when it was brought out at the Broadway | 


Theatre. It is not worth while to repeat it. Suffice it to say that it is essen- 
tially melod:amatic, full of startling and powerful incidents, and affords many 
situations of wonderful scenic and mechanical effects. The management has 
taken advantage of the incidents to produce one of the most attractive spec- 
tacles,yet brought out in this city. All the resources of the establishment have 
been called into action, and no expense bas been spared to achieve grand and 
startling results 

The characters 
as may well be 
whole performance 


are sustained by the principal artists of the theatre, adding, 
conceived, very materially to the general perfection of the 
We find »p the cost, Miss Laura Keene, Miss Wells, Miss 
George Jordan, Jefferson, Stoddart, eters, Duncan, &c. 
The orchestre has a great deal to do, which is, of course, weil done under the 
Thomas Baker. We are glad to say that the “ Sea of Ice’’ has 
proved a great succers, and will in all probability run for many weeks to 


Messrs 


direction of 


}; come. 


paid devoted and implicit duty to the Queen of Beauty. Such were the cle- 
ment in ** Ivanhor that threw a spell of enchantment over every ardent 
youthiul im: gination—a srell whose charm scarcely dies out with the lapse of 
time We real it now with a sobered judgment and a tempered enthu-iasm, 
but the spirite ifelike picture of a bygone age ll exerts an irresistible 
chart licknor & Fiel Household Exition et Walter Scott's Novels is not 
oply beaut mh respec! to form, typegraphy, paper, engravings and binding, 
but it) fhe crowning recommendation for a popular household work—it is | 
c eap & t beau ] We can j istly bestow upon it the warmest enco 
miut inmwes cordially te our readers. The Household Edition i 
ton Car & Co., New York. 
War \ tures on the Mosquito Shore. By famver A. Barp. With 
ixty w York Harper & brothers, 3.9 & 331 Pearl street. 
th rn i ' ping book about a country at this time promi 
neotly | e e wor and ot ver: general interest. The author introduces 
lifonsedl y j ’ und lis his « ory in an ‘fi-band, dashing manner, 
whiel i with and with real pleasure The work abounds in per 
soua) ddventures, many of them of an exciting interest; it also daguerreoty pes 
the habits, manners and idiosyncracies of a strange people, and gives a clear 


and vivid picture of their customs, and of their social, 


politica] and religious 
for it is well oustained, 


position. We were greatly interested in the narrative, 


commences at this establishment this 
: union of the famous Gabriel Ravel with 
ey will unite their forces, and will renew 
ion. Gabriel Ravel isa universal favorite 


Nisio’s Garpen.—A great gala tim 
week The ceca-ion is no less than 
his brothers, Jerome and Antoine 
the old associations and the old attrac 


In his department he is altogether unequalled, and we cavnot but congratulate 
aoe on this most welcome addition to the 
He will 


both the management and the 


strength of the company at Niblo’s popular place of amusement, 





‘make his first bs wer pe in his famous character of Roquinet in 
aa pemongg: © will also dance his celebrated Hangarian Polka on the 
tight rope. will be 3 crowded time at Niblo’s Garden this week. 

Barnum’s AMERICAN MuseuM —The enterprising managers of the Museum 
have organized a large and competent dramatic company for the performance 
of first-class domestic dramas and other amusing pieces. A series of attractive 
novelties will be brought forward in rapid ‘suceession, and no efforts will be 
spared to render this department of the Museum’s attractions as perfect as 
usua!. Mrs. Charles Howard and Mr. H. Watkins are among the leading 
members. 

Woop’s Buspinc.—George Christy & Wood’s Minstrels continue their carrer 
of unexampled success at their new and elegant hail. We hardly dare say 
how many thousands of people have visited them sinee they removed frem 
their old quarters; but the number is almost fabulous. They are in the full 
tide of a new and great success. 

Empire H’ 11, 596 Broapway.—This Exhibition of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Voyages 
has made a great hit. It is one of the most interesting exhibitions that 
we have ever seen, and is well worthy a visit frem every one of refined taste 
and also from the general public, for it is of vivid and exciting interest. It 
attracts full and fashionable audiences. 

Otympic, 585 Broapway.—The new and excellent company of Negro Min- 
strels, organized by Prendergast, are still holding forth their merry meetings 
at the Olympic. They are becoming popular, and a little time will place them 
in a position of permanent success. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Tue St. Paul (Minnesota) Advertiser says at the present time there 
are not less than $600,000 of overdue and protested paper deposite | by eastern 
creditors in the banks of that city ; that the indebtedness in St. Paul to banks 
alone, due or to become due in the next six months, is $750,000 more ; while 
the eastern indebtedness of the merchants and others to mature in the same 
period, is $1,200,000. That is, the city owes $2,500,000, of which $1,500,000 is 
due to the east. Other towns in the territory are similarly involved. 


German and Italian emigration is said to be on the increase. 
During nine months of the year 23,353 emigrants have embarked at Havre 
alone, an increase of 7,000 above the previous year. 


The Beverly Bank was chartered in 1802, and is one of the oldest 
banks in Massachusetts. The Salem Register says it has always maintained the 
best of reputations. So much confidence, it adds, has been felt in its sound- 
ness, that its bills have been treasured as choicely as specie, many cases having 
been known where bills have been kept on hand for a series of years. During 
the last year, among other old bills redeemed, was one seven dollar bill, of the 
emission of 1802. 


Near Heart Grove, Illinois, a person can stand upon an eminence, 
and at one view see upwards of 30,000 acres of growing corn. Four years ago 
the same ground was an unbroken prairie. 


A Wisconsin correspondent of the Rochester Union states that, in 
going from Prairie du Chien to La Crosse, a few days ago, a singular scene was 
presented on the steamboat. At one end of the long saloon, a clergyman was 
preaching to a small crowd gathered around him ; in the middle, gambling was 
in busy progress ; and at the other extremity ef the saloon there was music 
and dancing ! 


At Jacksonville, Florida, the yellow fever is said to be raging 
fatally, there having been fifty deaths since the Ist of October. In consequence, 
the streets of the town were deserted, the court had adjourned, and a day of 
fasting and prayer had been observed. The latest accounts, however, report a 
sudden abatement in the disease. 


In Paris,a boy three years and a half old deliberatel 
his nurse to the heart with a large knife, because she had displeas 


The statement of the business of the Philadelphia mint, for the 
month of October, shows the amount of gold bullion deposited to be $3,167,046, 
and of silver $685,510. Old cents deposited in exchange for new, $845. Making 
the total for deposits for the month $3,844,410. The gold coinage during the 
same time was $2,562,140, nearly the whole of which was in double Sghes. 
The silver coinage amounted to $805,350, mostly in quarter and half dollars. 
There were coin during the month $15,600 of new cents. The total value of 
the coinage of the month is $3,383,000, covering 5,472,082 pieces, of which 
2,400,000 were in quarter dollars, and 1,560,000 in cents. 


The list of vessels lost or partially wrecked during the month of 
October is a large one. It comprises 18 steamers, 44 ships, 30 barks, 27 
brigs, and 70 schooners; making a total of 189 vessels, the estimated loss 
on which is $2,246,600. 

Chester Cass, a pedlar, was run over by his own team and instantl 
killed, at Easton, Pennsylvania, a few days since; he was a native of Connecticut, 
and said to be worth $60,000, amassed in his trade. 


Mr. McLoskey, a gentleman worth $150,000, dying in Paris, left 
$6,000 to a niece in Dubuque, Iowa. ‘The niece or legawe died on the same 
day as the testator. If ibe hour of her death preceded his, the legacy lapsed; 
if it succeeded his, the legacy is vested in her. The time of their decease was 
so nearly identical that it is supposed it will have to be determined by the 
difference between solar and true time, the legacy thereby depending upon a 
question of longi: ude. 


It was rumored last week that a run would probably be made 
upon the Salina Bank, whereupon a crowd of Salt Pointers gathered around 
the doors of the institution, threatening personal chastisement and riding on 
a rail to all who attempted to embarrass the bank. The run was not made, 


It is stated that there is no less than 25,000,000 bushels of grain 
in store in Chicago, but not more than 1,000,000 will be brought torward pre- 
vious to the closing of the canals, for want of money to send it on. 


Rev. Mr. Shields, of Iowa, having been silenced by the Presby- 
tery of Des Moines for marry. ng a woman who had been divorced by the laws 
of lowa, appealed to the Synod, and his appeai wa: sustained. The Synod ex- 
presses its opinion that the action of the Presbytery was correct in jorm, and 
suggested by a laudable zeal in the service of the church; and although sus- 
taining Mr. Shields, does not approve of his marriage. 


The United States steamer Corwin has had new boilers put in at 
the Morgan Works, and her machinery has been overhauled. She has been 
taken to the Navy Yard, to complete repairs. Trof. Bache, Superintendent 
ot the United Staies Coast Survey, has decided to examine, by the aid of the 
Corwin, the wreck of the bark Byron, in tie lower bay, its location, and how 
far it obstructs navigation, and threatens the safety of vessels. If found prac- 
ticable, this obstruction, with some others, will probably be removed under 
direction of the Superintendent. The pilots report that the wreck lies in mid- 
channel, and that shoal water is rapidly forming about the wreck. 


stabbed 


him. 


On Thursday afternoon, the 5th inst., a box was seen floating in“ 
the Harlem River, in the vicinity of Ninety-iourth street. Two men brought 
the box to shore by means of a row-boat, and there being no address upon it 
they opened it, when a dead body was found inside, The body was that of 
a man, and much decomposed. Coroner Gamble held an inquest on it, 
but no testimony could be elicited tending to identify the body, and a verdict 
was rendered of ‘‘ Death from eauses unknown to the jury.’’ Some excitement 
prevailed in the neighborhood. 


Corn is offered at twenty-three cents a bushel by the farmers 
along the Wabash Valley, de.iverable at their own expeme in Vincennes, 
Indiana. 


The body of a man who had been run over and killed by the cars 
on the Memphis and Cuarleston Railroad, was found a few days since. When 
found, a dog was sitting and watching the corps:, and it was with difficulty 
that any one could approach the body—the fa:thful animal driving off ail who 
came near the body of its master. 


A lady in Holmes county, Miss., hung herself a short time since, 
from mortification on account of her husband baving been caught playing 
cards with a begro, 


A man and his wife in Rochester, New York, had a quarrel and 
parted manger, the wife aking their two young children and leaving the 
house. The next morning the two children were found drowned in a mill race, 
clasped in each other’s arms. The mother has not been seen since, and it is 
supposed she too was drowned, but that her body has be n swept into the 
Lake. Of course it is :sapposed that there was a double murder and a suicide. 


A company of Swiss have recently bougit a tract of 20,000 acres 
of land uear Cannelton, Indiana, and intend to »etile on it, naving a town for 
the transaction of their business near the centre, on the bank of the river, and 
dividing the remainder of the tract into farms. 


A woman’s life was curiously preserved by her husband in Stafford- 
shire, Kngiand, law ly, by the process of trausfu-:on. Sue lay at the point of 
death, when, as a last resource, a vein was opened in her arm and one in the 
arm of her husband, and as the blood flowed fiom the latter it was transmit 
by suitable apparatus in the veins of the wife. After seventeen ounces had 
been thus injetied, the pulse became perceptible, and the colorless lips reddened, 
the glassy eye brightened, and she thankfully said, “iam better.’’ The case 
has progressed very favorably, and the woman is recovering. 


The Toronto Colonist states that a very large number of free blacks 
in Upper Canada have oilered to torm a regiment for service in India, 


A Fredericksburg merchant went to Carolina Court on a certain 
occasion will: $100 nuie of a certain denomination. Shortly afver .e got on the 
green he paid i: over to a farmer. ‘The farmer soon discharged an indebtedness 
to some one else, and thus the note kept on its mission of liquidation until 
near the heel of the evening, when it was again paid back to the sume merchant 
who took it there, and he brought it back to Fredericksburg. Having the 
curiosity to trace its workings, he found that $1,000 worth of debts had been 
paid by that $100 note on a single day. 


The rowdies made an attack on a Roman Catholic church in 
Baltimore on the 3ist ult., breaking the windows, and otherwise injuring it. 


The capital of Iowa has been changed from lowa City to Des 
Moines. 
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a local habitation 

other countries. might 
seem to claim John Bull for its father; but the sentiment 
had existed for ages before John Bull himself was born. 
“You carry oil to a city of olives,” is a Hebrew proverb, | 
that has been in use for three thousand years; and “ You carry 
pepper to Hindostan,” is an Eastern adage of perhaps as great 
antiquity. 








TABOGA AND THE PEARL ISLANDS. 
A TRIP BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Tux bungo was built on the most antediluvian principles, being, 
in short, a clumsy overgrown canoe, with a crablike propensity 
to make leeway, and very little alacrity in going ahead. It was 
fortunate that the wind was very light, and the sea smooth, for 
ere half way across to Taboga, we found that, being through neg- 
lect of the sailors insufficiently ballasted, she was incapable of 
carrying sail. We could only venture to make a cautious use of 
the foresail so long as the breeze was right aft; mor was she, in 
lieu of ballast, furnished with the logs of balza wood, fixed to 
each of her sides, which are used as a pair of lateral buoys. ‘This 
wood is as light as cork, and when fixed in the manner described, 
renders it almost impossible for a boat to get her gunwale under 
water. We luckily reached Taboga landing, without accident, 
about ten at night, and next day the necessary ballast was sup- 








plied, as well as the balza logs. 
A very good idea may be formed of the stormless character of | 
the Bay of Panama and adjacent coasts, from the manner in | 
which these bungoes are fitted out and navigated. A vine ten- | 
dril is the cable, and a large stone the anchor, on which they rely. 
Yet losses are very rare, and much of the country trade of 
Panama is carried on in bungoes thus equipped. Being incapa- | 
ble of sailing close to the wind, these boats are invariably an- | 
chored in head-winds. If by any chance blown out to sea, they 
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seldom return; hence the Panamanian sailor dreads the open 
ocean, and hugs the shore as closely as he can. 


During our stay at Taboga, a strict watch was kept over the 
boat and its contents. The place contained numerous gamblers 
and other suspected persons, who had been warned out of 
Panama, and in this their temporary place of exile, for want of 
more profitable victims, endeavored to victimize each other at the 
gaming table, and would have scrupled very little to appropriate 
our boxes of specie, had they got a chance. In the hotel where 
we lived there were a few of this description, and two of them 





evinced a great desire to join our expedition, which request we 


declined, giving them very vague and erroneous statements as to | 


our intended route, but letting them know that we were well | 
provided with revolvers, and knew how to use them. The inn- 
keeper, a runaway negro, was doing a good business in catering 
for the vessels in the bay, and by him we were put upon our 
guard against the intentions of those gentlemen who were so 
desirous to join the expedition. 


Taboga is the seaport of Panama—inconveniently distant, how- 
ever. A small steamer usually plies between the two places, and 
probably pays well. There are several good hotels and boarding 
establishments on the island. A walk along the beach, under the 
shadow of orange, tamarind and cocoa-nut trees, is a pleasant ex- 
ercise in the afternoon ; and by following a romantic little stream, 
which leaps down from the interior of the island in a succession 
of little cascades, forming here and there deep, cool and glassy 
pools, wherein sable naiads disport themselves, we attain an agree- 
able view and a cool bath, one of the chiefest of luxuries under 
the fierce tropical sun of Taboga. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENT'S BUNGO. 
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Several very neat wooden buildings were pointed out to me as 
the residences of officers connected with the steamship companies, 
who lay up their vessels at Taboga, between trips or for repairs. 

It is proverbial that travellers see strange sights: they also 
encounter strange specimens of the genus homo. We met at this 
place a learned doctor who had travelled extensively in the equa- 
torial region of South America. He hada singular theory respecting 
the origin of the Gulf Stream, which I shall mention for the edifi- 
cation of Lieut. Maury: * The Gulf Stream, sir,”’ he-said, in the 
dogmatic style of one who is thoroughly posted up, “ is the water 
of the Pacific passing under the Isthmus by a subterranean channel, 
and mixing, or rather flowing through the Atlantic Ocean, until 
gradually cooled and mixed with it.’”’ The location of this 
interesting tunnel he could not determine ; but was quite certain 
that the Gulf Stream could not be accounted for in any other 
way. Like a good many others, this theorist was determined to 
adapt nature to his own theory, and assume necessity for its basis 
in the absence of fact. He knew, also, all about the canal ques- 
tion, and foretold that our intended exploration would prove a 





failure ; in fact, 
‘The more he talked the more the wonder grew, 
How one small head could carry all he knew.” 


May his shadow never be less ! 

Two hours before dawn we stood out of the anchorage at Ta- 
boga, doubtless to the disappointment of many of our friends of 
the ‘‘ Chevaliers d’Industrie,” who had evinced so deep an 
interest in our movements. 

After two days of tedious navigation, with light, baffling winds, 
we reached the Pearl Islands, about forty miles south-west of 
Panama; and’ winding through several narrow and picturesque 
channels, fina.ly anchored in front of the little Pueblo—or village 
of San Miguel—on the island of that name, which is by far the 
largest of the group, nearly oval in form, with a length of eight or 
nine miles. In the village there is an ancient dilapidated church 
and a few houses of stone and clay, the remainder being cane- 
built edifices. In these islands the cultivation of every tropical 
production wovld be easy ; but excepting cocoa-nuts and a few 
plantains, nothing is cultivated, not even corn enough to feed 
pigs and poultry, which we, consequently, found to be very dear. 
The people even offered to purchase some of our fowls at eighty 
cents a piece. The population of the islands consists of about 
two thousand, and it is as poor and ignorant as Spanish domina- 
tion could make it. 

Several of these islands were for sale at what we thought a 
moderate price, and might, under certain circumstances, be a 
profitable acquisition to a company. Like nearly all oceanic 
groups not of the coral formation, these islands are of igneous or 
volcanic origin. They are densely covered with vegetation, and 
present numerous valuable cocoa-nut groves along the shore. 
The climate is unexceptionable. Bathed in the most transparent 
atmosphere, they recall the poetic description conveyed in the 
following lines to the “ Southern wind :” 












TABOGA ISLAND, THE TRUE HARBOR OF PANAMA, FROMBTABOGUILLA.— 


‘Oh! Southern wind! 
Long hast thou lingered ’midst those islands fair, 
Which lie like jewels in the Indian deep, 
*Mid green waves, all asleep, 
Fed by the summer sun and azure air.” 

The inhabitants neglect everything but the 1 fishery. 
found them to be polite and communicative. They readily ex- 
hibited their pearls, some of which appeared to be of superior 
quality, but the best specimens had very lately been bought by 
Frenchmen who visit the island periodically for that purpose. 
The fishing is carried on in a very simple manner. Two negroes 
sally forth in a canoe, anywhere round the islands, and take by 
turns the duty of diving, using a strong bladed knife to detach 
the clusters of shells from the bottom. ‘The pearl diver, when he 
requires to renew the air in his lungs, re-ascends, carrying with 
him to the surface as many shells as possible. These are opened 
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by his comrades ; the pearls, if any, are carefully deposited in a 
little wooden box of cylindrical shape, and the shells set aside to 
increase the pile at home, being worth ten dollars per thousand. 

I saw an individual who was said to be the best diver in San 
Miguel. He was a merry, broad-faced and deep-chested little 
fellow. ‘ How happens it,” I said to him, “ that you never leave 
any of your legs and arms behind you, for I observe that sharks 
are very numerous round San Miguel?’ “ Ah,” he replied, “the 
Padre takes care of that. Oncea year the people go out in canoes, 
and the Padre pronounces a blessing, and tells the sharks that 
San Miguel has the divers under his protection, so the sharks are 
frightened and do us no harm.” 

And for this you are doubtless very grateful to the good San 
Miguel ?” 

‘* Por cierto, senor, without his. protection we would not be 
safe for a moment.” a sgl fie 

“But how would it be with Protestants, should they become 
pearl divers ?” - 

**« Ah, senor, that is different. I rather think San Miguel don’t 
concern himself with the affairs of any but good Catholics.”’ 

This he said with a suppressed smile, as if he appreciated the 
difference between the creeds, but was too polite to express his 
thoughts on the matter. 

Such, theologically and practically, is the pearl fishery. It is 
for thé countrymen of that genius who invented wooden nut- 





megs to improve upon it. The field of enterprise is new, and not 
seon to be exhausted, for the bottem of the sea, where the depth 
















































































BOGA ISLAND, THE TRUE HARBOR OF PANAMA, FROM§TABOGUILLA.—FROM A BSEETCH RECENTLY TAKEN . eo FOR THIS PAPER. 
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8 not over tment fot, is literally paved with pearl oysters all 
round and ‘ the islands. They also abound along the 


neighboring jally off the promontory of Punto Marzo, 
and in the harbor =f Puerto Pinas, which we subsequently ex- 
plored. The } last named is said to produce occasionally 
pearls of great value, 

The gem which is tnown to be a product of disease in the pearl 
oyster is not its only ¥aim to notice. The mollusk itself is not 
so palatable as are his distant relatives so well known in New York, 
but being an organic @mpound of alimentary matter, capable of 
nourishing and building up the human frame, it has a just right 
to a place among the ents of diet, and it is the principal food 
of the islanders. Whendried in the sun it retains its nutritious 
qualities unimpaired. #¥ it is less savory and delicious than 
those which New Yorkes t in, it has the merit of being 
five or six times as ° ere can be no famine at San 
Miguel whilst this ilimitel supply of food is open to its inhabit- 
ants, and this may accoutt the absence of all agricultural 
industry among them. Tip shells are to be seen in square piles 
of a thousand each in front of most of the houses, ready for ship- 
ment to Europe, where they sre converted, chiefly in France and 
Germany, into shirt buttons, inife handles and combs, and a hun- 
dred other knicknacks. 

It is estimated that the valt of the shells alone would cover 
the expenses of a small vy furnished with diving-bells, 
leaving the pearls to the t of net profit; whilst the edi- 
































ble part of the animal—the mollusk itself—would prove a 
valuable substitute for the villainous salt junk which still conti- 
nues to be the peculiar food of the seafaring stomach, despite of 
all that physicians can say of its unwholesomeness, and notwith- 
standing every attempt made to introduce fresh meats, preserved 
hermetically or by other processes, 


These beautiful islands have many important capabilities, but 
these will never be developed so long as they continue subject 
to the debilitated Government of New Granada. If subjected to 
American or British institutions they would doubtless prosper, 
and might become just such a commercial depot for the Western 
coast of South America as is San Thomas for the Eastern or 
Atlantic coast of the same centinent. As a whaling depot, capa- 
ble of affording refreshment and supplies to the Pacific whaling 
fleets, they are admirably situated. Their importance will in- 
crease in the event of the Inter-oceanic Canal being made, and 
if England gets hold of them she will doubtless convert them 
into a Malta. 


Various plans have been suggested for carrying on the pearl 
fishery with advantage, such as the diving-bel!, a steam-dredge, 
&c. ‘The question has been asked, Why do not the merchants 
of Panama carry on the pearl fishery, instead of leaving it to the 
voluntary enterprise of a few negro Givers? Theshortest way of 
answering this question would be to ask a great many more of 
the same kind. 
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SANFORD HALL, PRIVATE MAD-HOUSE, FLUSHING 
LONG ISLAND. 


Tut public, some time since, was startled by an extraordinary 
story of wickedness, published originally in the Courrier des Etats 
Unis. Had it appeared in a shape less than perfectly reliable, 
the facts alluded to would not, could not have been believed. 
Recently, circumstances heve myn eng that have not only 
given local habitation and name to the suggested details, but 
a * new horror’ has been brought to light, thus adding in the 
most dramatic manner new mysteries and new food for the 
imagination, and new causes for astonishment, when it was 
presumed that such a thing was utterly impossible. Develop 
ments have recently been made in our courts in which Gardiner 
Furniss and Mrs. Woodman are involved in a case, the particu- 
lars of which are far too gross for our columns. In these and in 
the affidavits and letters which have been published, Mr. Furniss 
appears in a light that is most reprehensible, and that will bring 
upon him the condemnation of every right thinking person. Risin 

up amid the history of the unfortunate Mrs, W. » we behol 

the strange and startling picture of a ‘‘ private mad-house, ’’sur- 
rounded by all the outward appliances of a pleasant genial 
residence, existing amid the suburban associations of one of the 
pleasantest towns upon Long Island—a building that the travel- 
Jer might pass for years and never dream that its interior might 
be a grave full of corruption, and, perhaps, a prison-house 
used for the most fearful oppression that the mind can conceive. 

Sanford Hall is situated near Flushing, and about five or six 
miles from New York. It is athree story white marble building, 
about sixty feet high, and upon superficial examination would be 
mistaken for a substantial private residence. It has wings on 
either side, and a liberal amount of ground attached, the uses of 
which will be seen by referring to our ground plan of the 
premises. Upon entering the gate, you drive up the lawn so as 
to come at the end of a porch, where you stop, if you are a visitor ; 
but if a patient, your journey brings you a few yards beyond 
this point, when a large gate opens into the main enclosure, and 
the patient is conducted into the building through the back door, 
into which, as far as we can learn, few, save interested parties, 
ever enter. We can only give a description of such parts of the 
building as are grudgingly opened to visitors. Entering the 
front door you come into the hall; on each side you notice doors, 
one on the left leads into the parlor or visitors’ room, the only 
one you are permitted to enter, except by great favor you are 
admitted to the one on the right, which is the dining-room, 
and is only reached from the interior of the building by strongly 
barred doors. Ten feet, perhaps, from the front door, passing 
into the hall, you come to a sort of “ bulkhead,’ or strongly- 
guarded door, which leads into the interior of the asylum, which 
door seems to be rarely opened. It is covered with bolts and 
bars. With these few objects you must be content, for nothing 
more is visible, nor are you permitted farther to gratify your 
curiosity, 

The floors are marble, and give forth a strange gravelike 
sound. All the windows of the upper stories are ingeniously 
grated, so as to secure all the strength of a prison, but not attract 
the observation of the passer-by. We understand that the in- 
side of the windows are protected by “‘jalousies,’’ so that the 
patients can see outside, but no one can see the patients. The 
number of inmates is not known, but that there are a great 
many may be inferred from the—fact that persons have seen 
some twenty different retainers; three, however, were noticed 
with one patient, who was permitted under such restraint to pro- 
menade the grounds outside of the principal enclosure. 

By referring to the ground plan, a . clear idea will be ob- 
tained of the exterior of the premises. The gate through which 
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enclosure is quite a large piece of ground, enclosed in a fence 
nine feet high, and most appropriately painted black ; in this 
place are the summer-house and the gardener’s-house. In the 
rear is a road that passes back of the mad-house ; it was om this 
road that Mr. Furniss was to have a carriage when he went by 
a to meet Mrs, Woodman. 

Ye have in Sanford Hall and its uses developed the startling 
fact that we have among us private Bastiles scattered over the 
country, cunningly disguised as lunatic asylums, into which per- 
sons may be thrust for safe keeping, at the discretion or caprice 
of friends. We have nothing to say in regard to the gentle- 
man who presides over the partieuJar “asylum” at Flushing, 
upon which attention has been just now drawn. He may, for 
aught that has vet been shown, be a Howard for tenderness of 
heart, and a Wilberforce for pious elevation of soul, and his 
prisoners may be as truly insane as they are truly miserable. But 
the theory and practice alike of our society utterly forbid the 
maintenance of such establishments as that which he administers. 
The State has made provision for all lunatics, as wisely foreseeing, 
and thoughtfully guarding against, the terrible temptations to 
unnatural crimes which lurk in the leaving to private judgment 
of any effectual decision upon the mental competency of men and 
women. And if private hospitals for the recepticn of private 
patients are to be suffered to exist, they must be rigorously brought 
under the vigilant and continual supervision of the authorities of 
the Commonwealth. 

In England there are private mad-houses, and for a long time 
they were conducted as they are in this country, by parties en- 
tirely irresponsible to the public. Something occurred to call the 
attention of the authorities to them, when they were officially 
examin<d, and all England was horrified by the exposure. The 
result was that severe laws were passed regarding the manage- 
ment of these private establishments, proper persons were ap- 
pointed to visit them at stated times, and they became, in fact, 
regulated and controlled by the same usages that obtain in the 
management of institutions under the control of Parliament. 
Tcis wholesome reform should be brought about i. this country, 
and our object in bringing Sanford Hall before our readers is to 
shape public opinion regarding these private insane asylums, 
which may be made, if they are not, instruments of fearful op- 
pression ; however wrong it may be to make an innocent person 
suffer punishment, to put a sane person in an insane asylum is 
still worse, for it is the aw ullest crime against personal liberty 
that can be committed in the sight of Heaven. 


THE BRIDE. 


ne kneels before the altar, 
To pledge a solemn vow ; 
Softly the words are spoken, 
No shade comes o’er the brow. 
And now she slowly turns aside, 
A teardrop dims her eye ; 
Friends gaily come to greet her, 
She meets them with a sigh. 








A sigh |—she does not doubt the truth 
Of the dear one by her side? 

Ah | no—how trustingly she meets 
His glance ot love and pride. 

For the past pe: chance was that fleeting sigh— 
For the past that falling tear ; 

For the happy home she must leave behind, 
And those who made home der. 


She thinks of her father’s beaming smile, 
And her mother’s tender care ; 
She feels his hand in her glossy curls, 
Hears her low murmured prsyer. 
fhe is leaving the love that never failed 
For one that must yet be tried ; 
Tween the past and the future comes the cloud 
That rests on that fair young bride. 


It has past away like the mist that floats 
Acro-s April’s uncertain sky ; 
Should sorrow be found io her future path, 
May it vanish as quickly by. 
May the blessings showered on that bright bowed head 
Never be less than now ; 
May grief never silver those sunny locks, 
Or furrow that noble brow. 








THE KING OF THE PEAK; 


THE HIDDEN MINE. 





OHAPTER VI.—CONTINUED. 

MicuaEL RayMonp extended his handiohim. ‘ You are aware, 
my dear Adolphe, that Bernard de Peyras quitted the chateau in 
consequence of a violent quarrel with the Chevalier Philippe, your 
father. ‘Lhe principal facts, | believe, are these: Bernard was the 
eldest son; at his father’s death he became chief of the family, and 
as such inherited the entire fortune. But as he dearly loved his 
brother, he would not be rich whilst he was poor, and he gave him 
one-half of the patrimony, or rather they lived together at Peyras 
on a footing of equality, without making the division. Yet they 
were men of very different tastes and pursuits; Bernard, of a grave 
and cold exterior, lived like a simple citizen, occupying himself with 
scientific pursuits, and particularly with metallurgy, passing his 
time in a laboratory which he bad constructed near the chateau, 
and in which he tested the different products of the neighboring 
mines. Philippe, on the contrary, had all the qualities oat defects 
of the young noblemen of thetime ; he was proud, gay, thoughtless, 
and extravagant, he had a grace ul exterior, and that gift of pleas- 
ing which nature alone can bestow, and in which his eldest brother was 
deficient. Yet, notwithstanding this striking contrast in the character 
+of the two brothers, they lived together in perfect harmony until a 
rivalry in love disunited them. The good Bernard was engaged to 
a young lady, Leila de Longueville, of a poor but noble family, who 
resided within two leagues of Peyras. All was prepared for the 
wedding, when the baron accidentally learnt that the girl whom he 
passionately loved and wished to marry had been seduced by his 
brother Philippe, but that the family were opposed to their union on 
account of Philippe’s dependent position upon his brother. On 
learning the double treason of which he was the victim, Bernard 
almost lost his reason, his simple and honest mind was nearly over- 
thrown by this event, and he fell into a gloomy misanthropy. Yet, 
generous even under his wrongs, he caused a deed of gilt of the 
whole of his property to be drawn upin Philippe’s favor, and he 
quitted Peyras, announcing that neither his ungrateful brother nor 
his culpable bride would ever hear of him again. He kept his word, 
and soon afterwards Philippe married Leila de Longueville, his first 
wife. Iregret, my dear Adolphe, to distress you by evoking these 
painful reminiscences, but it is not my fault if, in this old family 
history, the finer character was not played by Philippe de Peyras.” 
** Proceed, monsieur, proceed !” cried the chevalier with emotion. 


“‘[ have too much reason to believe that what you say is true; I 
remember the deep despondency of my father during his latter 
years, and which irritated my mother, because she attributed it to 
his recollection of Leila de Lonyueville, his first wife. The name 
alone of Baron Bernard drew tears from my father’s eyes, and I am 
ure that he would have meade any sacrifice to atone for the injuries 
he had inflicted upon his brother. I have also heard that every 
cilort was made to discover the baron’s retreat, but in vain.” 

“It was in this solitary, and at that time almost inaccossible 
country,” continued Michael Raymond, “that he eame to hide 


his sorrows from the world. He teok his nutriment at a goat- 
herd’s, whore hut occupied the spot where the village church now 





the hatred which he inspired augmented his hatred for others. In 
the goatherd’s hut, where he took his daily food, he was treated 
more as a guest whose presence they feared than as a friend whose 
company they desired. The gold which he gave to this poor family 
alone determined them to hold any intercourse with one whom they 
all appeared to shun. One woman alone, with that admirable 
instinct which women possess, guessed what was passing in the mind 
of the poor solitary; they conjectured that he was suffering from 
remorse ; she suspected that a heavy misfortune was the cause of his 
anguish. In her touching simplicity she sought to cicatrise that 
lacerated heart, to imbue it with gentler sentiments than those of 
hatred. She succeeded; she attached him again to life; he con- 
sented to exchange a few words with his fellow-creatures ; he no 
longer disdained to be a witness of their happiness; then a smile 
appeared upon his lips at rare intervals; and at length he took his 
share in the labor, the sorrows, and the joys of his humble hosts. 
A woman had done all this; and that woman was my mother, my 
excellent mother—God bless her! God bless her !” 

Michael Raymond paused a moment, and pointed in silence to his 
mother’s portrait, which hung side by side with that of his father. 
The chevalier inclined before the portrait of his uncle’s wife. 

** Young man,” cried Michael Raymond, regarding him fixedly, 
“do not under an erroneous impression. The first portrait, 
although it represénts a man in a mountsineer’s costume, is not 
less the Baron de Peyras who behaved so nobly to your father. But 
this good and simple woman, whose portrait you have just saluted, 
was but a shepherd’s daughter, whom my father married for her 
excellent disposition and the fine qualities of her heart. Iam proud 
to be her son. She was an angel of goodness to him; she rendered 
his latter years happier, far happier than they otherwise would have 
been. I disdained not in my turn to seek a wife in the same humble 
class from which my father had taken his own; and, like him, I ap- 

laud myself for having done so. I have nowtold you who and what 

am ; let not the title of Baron de Peyras which still belongs to me 
at all perplex you; few persons know that I am entitled to it, and I 
have made myself another of which I am proud. I do not require 
you to recognise publicly, as being of your blood, a family of peasants 
whose rusticity might be annoying to you. I know the rank that 
you will occupy in the world; I make due allowance for educational 
prejudices : so set your mind at rest upon this score. When I dis- 
covered at the hospice that you were my relative, I resolved to come 
to your aid if you deserved it. I afterwards thought that if my 
father was still living he could not have seen without pain the 
honor of his house compromised by a young spendthrift, and in 
seeking to restore your fortune, I wished to follow the example of 
generosity which the baron had given me in his noble conduct to 
your father. In short, I am rich; what I offer you is what I can 
well spare; itis the fruit perh«ps of long savings, the legitimate 
produce of happy speculations.” 

‘* Baron,” cried the chevalier, taking Michael Raymond’s hand in 
both his own, *‘ you have formed a wrong estimate of my character. 
I know no prejudices, no tyrannic injunction of the world which 
could make me repulse the members of a generous family towards 
whom my father and myself are under so many obligations.” 

“And I, baron, and I!” said Geraldine in tears, “‘ how am I to 
thank my protector, my adopted father ?” 

*«T will periorm the duties of one to-morrow,”’ said Michael Ray- 
mond, giving her a hearty kiss. ‘‘ This evening the contract, to- 
morrow the ceremony. I have already sent an express to the prior 
of Lauteret, who is to marry you. Foolish girl,’ he added, patting 
her cheek, “‘ you may congratulate yourself on being thus happily 
extricated from this false step, for although mv friend Adolphe looks 
at this moment as demure as a cat at a christening, I suspect that he 
has deceived more than one before you.” 

** Baron !” cried Adolphe, in a tone of reproach. 

** Well, well,” resumed Michael Raymond, laughingly; ‘the 
subject is a tender one, I know, and as you are reformed now, we 
will say no more aboutit. Bythe way, do not continue to call me 
baron. They would laugh heartily in this country if they heard 
tnat the king of the Peak was metamorphised into a BR No one, 
except my daughter, is acquainted with our real name of Peyras; 
but that you may no longer be tempted to give me this appellation, 
which neither suits my position, manners, nor mode of life, I now 
tell you that I have resigned it in your favor. Your father, from a 
feeling which I appreciate, never assumed this title, not knowing 
whether the eldest brother, who had disappeared, still existed. 1 
have full power, at all events, to transmit to you this part of my in- 
heritance, and it is you, my cousin, whom I salute as the real Baron 
de Peyras; there is also a clause in the contract which will set all 
that to rights.”’ 

Adolphe paused a few moments to consider how he could turn the 
different events to the best possible account. He then said, with 
apparent candor, My generous cousin, your goodness to me is so 
great that no wonder I am at a loss for words to express my grati- 
tude. It seems to me that I shall best appreciate my happiness 
when I have had leisure to comprehend it better; and if it was 
possible to postpone for a few days the ceremony announced for to- 
morrow——”’ 

** What!” cried the good man, amazed; “is it you who propose 
to delay an event which you so earnestly desired? You seem to blow 
hot and cold in the same breath !” 

‘* He repulses me—he no longer loves me !”’ cried Geraldine. 

“I do not say that!” replied the young gentleman, with em- 
barrassment ; ‘‘ but I hoped, mademoiselle, that you yourself would 
wish a little less precipitationin so solemn anact. Besides, you will 
have, I imagine, some preparations to make, some arrangements to 
conclude.”’ 

‘Ah! bah!” cried the mountaineer testily; ‘you make diffi- 
culties where there are none; it is enough to give one the vapors to 
hear you—a pretty sort of fellow to hang fire at such a moment! I 
tell you that the ceremony sball take piace to-morrow; and you 
know young man that I do not like to be thwarted. Bes‘des, the 
little eagerness you evince is a bad compliment to Mademoiselle de 
Blanchefort, as well as offensive to me.” 

és I did not intend it so, my kind cousin,” said Adolphe, seeking 
to efface the unfavorable impression which his hesitation had pro- 
duced; ‘* you know that the day on which this union takes place 
will be the happiest of my life! But really my mind is so perplexed ; 
aay are in our relationship so many things that I cannot compre- 

en 

“Is that all ?” interrupted Michael Raymond, with restored good 
humor ; “it seems to me that all that has happened since our first 
meeting explains itself. When you related your history to me at 
the hospice de Lauteret, the ties of relationship made it in my yes 
in some degree a duty to assist you. Atthe moment when Mester 
Kenaud was about to arrest you I took him aside. I told him that I 
had projects for you, and that I would answer for the Marquis de 
Blanchefort’s cousent. My name, my reputation for wealth, the 
benevolence with which I was animated in your behalf, decided him 
to retard the execution of his warrant, which was moreover not 
altogether in proper form. I allude not to certain other arguinents, 
of which I have often known the efficacy. I revealed to him the 
entire truth. I charged him to make this young lady’s father the 
proposals o1 which you know the result. What more do you wish to 
know? I will answer all your questions. Speak without reserve.” 

fenee had many questions to ask, and was on the point of 
boldly demanding some explanation respecting the origin of his pro- 
tector’s fortune, a subject the mountaineer alw ays carefully avoided, 
when the door opened and Menella appeared) She was still ex- 
tremely pale, although not a muscle of her face betrayed the secret 
which distracted her heart. Michael Kaymond hastened towards 
her, saying gaily, ‘‘Thou comest too late, my dear Meneila, to 
witness atouching scene. We have all been weeping like Magdalens, 
except Master Renaud, who is evidently not given to the melting 
mood. i have revealed ’ ( 
them of their happiness ” 

“I beg to otter them my congratulations,” replied Menclla, 
gravely. ‘* My father, I wilt now call your attention to duties less 
agreeable to fulfil.” : 

* Whence this sadness, my child? How pale you are! What 
has happened ?”’ His daughter led him a few paces, and spoke some 
words in a low tone. ‘“* What!’’ cried the king cf the Peak, aloud; 

Lapierre found dead at the bottom ofa precipice! Who told you 





stands, and he passed his days wandering amidst the wildest parts of | this? 


all to these dear children; I have assured | 





fixing her flashing eyes upon him. 

*‘ Undoubtedly I was,” replied Michael Raymond; ‘1 have not 
seen Lapierre since the day he left for Briancon. All things con- 
sidered, I see nothing to grieve about, Menella; it is a vagabond the 
less ” 

There was a pause; the yoting girl remained calm and motionless 
with her eyes fixed upon her father, until the lawyer’s inquiry caused 
her to start. 

‘Ts it quite clear,” demanded Renaud, “that this death is not the 
result of a crime ?” 

«* What can have put such a notion into your head ?” said Michael 
Raymond. 

“‘T have a reason for asking the question,’ replied the lawyer. 
‘* Ts it known whether this man had any enemy ?” 

‘*Pshaw!” cried Michael Raymond, impatiently. ‘ The bottle 
was his greatest nome and doubtless the cause of his death. For 
my part, I am not at a i surprised at the accident, particularly if it 
happened on the day he left this place.” 

‘* And may I ask the reason for arriving at that conclusion?” de- 
manded the lawyer, gravely. 

** Because I gave him money on his departure,” said Michael 


Raymond; ‘and he got his leathern bottle filled with brandy on - 


passing a house in the village where they sell strong drinks ; fhere 
is no Cuestion he old sot was intoxicated before he reached tye spot 
where he perished.” . ‘ 

** Are you quite sure of that ?’’ inquired the lawyer, lowefng his 
eyes. ‘I shall have important facts to state touching this@vent in 
the procés-verbal which you are called upon to draw up #@ batlli of 
the village.” 

**'You!”’ cried the father and daughter in a breath. 

‘Even so,” said the lawyer. ‘I left for Grenobje the -same 
morning that this man quitted your house; I rejoineg him at the 
natural arch which is close to the spot where he is mid to have 
perished ; I exchanged a few words with him, and I va state upon 
oath that he was not the least intoxicated. It was dgibtless a few 
moments after I left him that the accident occurred.” 

A profound silence followed these words; Michae}/Raymond ap- 
peared to reflect seriously upon what the lawy¢f had _ stated. 
‘* Well,” he cried at length ; ‘I do notsee that your interview with 
this poor creature gives a new turn totheaffair. Bythe way. I shall 
require the benefit of y. ur legal experience to enable me to draw up 
the proces-verhal in proper form ”’ 

‘* You shall have it,” replied the lawyer, with asinster smile. 

‘* Well, then, let us to work at once,” said Michael Raymond, 
eagerly. ‘You, my dear Menella, request Pierre Dominique to 
come to us; you, my friends,” he added, addressing the young 
people, ‘* you will not forget that this evening we sign the contract.” 

‘« My dear cousin,’”’ murmured the chevalier if his ear, ‘‘ the event 
which has just happened is a very serious ong and of a nature to 
absorb you exclusively for some days. If theryou will wait——” 

“T will not wait a day, en hour, a minutefonger than the term 
that I have fixed upon,” said Michael Raynpnd, in a peremptor 
tone. *‘ Allshall be concluded to-morrow, orall shall be broken off ; 
and in this last case, Monsieur Chevalier, /you will lose with my 
friendship and esteem much moze than yoa are aware of.’”’ Thus 
saying, he made a sign to Renaud, : nd the? both left the room. 

he chevalier seemed thunderstruck at ‘he menacing tone with 
which the dailli had uttered these words Geraldine approached 
him, hoping to get a kind word. ‘ Adolpie,”’ she said, with melan- 
choly, ‘‘ the discovery of this corpse at ths moment is a sad omen 
for us, is it not?” 

**T place no faith in omens,” he replisd, coldly, without looking 
at her. And he immediately left the rom. 

** He no longer loves me!” said poorGeraldine, despairingly-. 

Menella took her hand, and pressing *, said, ‘‘ I am more wretched 
than you, I who have not deserved it !’ 





CHAPTER ‘Il. 
We may roam through this worli like a child at a feast, 
Who but sips of a sweet, andthen flies to the rest; 
And when pleasure begins to gow dull in the east, 
We may order our wings, ani be off to the west —Moore 
THB marriage contract was signed fhe same evening in the presence 
of a notary from a neighboring town, and the religious ceremony re- 
mained fixed for the following morning, notwithstanding the iil- 
disguised repugnance of the Chevalier de Peyras. It was at the 
same time arranged that immefiately after the marriage Renaud 
should leave for Lyons, to acquant the Marquis de Blanchefort with 
the happy result of his negotiatons. As to the young folks, they 
were invited to prolong their vit until it suited them to retire to 
their newly-acquired estate at ¢renoble, or to seek pleasure in other 
scenes. ‘They had nothing t/ do but to please themselves—they 
* had the world before them where to choose.” 

‘Lhe king of the Peak rema/ked more than once in the course of 
the evening the silent const¢nation of his daughter, the ill humor 
of the chevalier, the profourfl grief of Geraldine, the pensive and at 
times ironical air of Renaud, who had prepared the proces-verbal of 
Lapierre’s decease ; but thge observations did not deter him from 
steadily pursuing his projects. He occasionally addressed a few 
words to one or the other /f them, witha view to prevent a possible 
explosion, and explanatio#s which would doubtless have caused a 
rupture. Thus seeing Afolphe hesitate to sign the contract, he said 
in his ear, ** Five hundref thousand livres and Geraldine, or dishonor 
without her! Choose.’’/ Once he saw the unhappy bride ready to 
to burst into tears at a hitter word which Adolphe had just addressed 








to her. ‘ Silly girl,” /said Michael Raymond, taking her aside; 
‘are you, then, going/to furnish him with a pretext? Must you 
not be married, wh¢@her you and he desire it or not?” As ior 


Menella, he took an ¢pportunity of saying to her, when no one ob- 
served him, ‘* Why/this sombre air, my daughter? Why should 
Lapierre’s death grifve thee? It is God's punishment. God has 
taken upon himself fo assure our tranquility.” At length the hour 
of repose arrived, gad each took leave of the other with an appear- 
ance of calm whic} they were far from experiencing. At the mo- 
ment when Adolpie coldly kissed his bride’s brow, Heneils uttered 
a few words in a bw tone to the schoolmaster, who, throughout the 
evening, had shown himself ill at ease, and abstracted. Dominique 
bowed without replying, and they separated. 

As one may suppose, all on that night did not enjoy “‘ rosy dreams 
and slurmbers light’”’ in the king of the Peak’s house; but perhaps 
not one of those whom it contained was a prey to such violent agita- 
tion as the provd and impetuous Chevalier de Peyras, who had re- 
cently con eived ambitious hopes, which this marriage would utterly 
annihilate. He threw himself, dressed as he was, upon the bed, 
and reilected with anger on the desperate position of his affairs, and 
on the necessity there was ef submitting to the bebests of his 
wealthy and imperious benefactcr. Geraldine had already lost so 
much iu his affection that he no longer saw in her but an obstacle 
to his projects. So long as he had had to struggle against opposi- 
tion, so long as he had had to dispute Géraldine’s hand with her 
father, so long as he had had to defend her against Renaud and his 
agents, bis love was sustained by the difficulties which he encoun- 
tered; lut now that the difficulties suddenly ceased, now that the 
obstacle no longer existed, and that he was about to marry this 
woman, for whom he had braved so many dangers, he no longer felt 
anything but indifference for her, and his mind was engrossed by 
another object. During this long sleepless night his thoughts often 
reverted to the munificence of his host—of that man so simple and 
at the same time so mysterious—who had given him an enormous 
sum of money, as if insensible of its real vaiue. ‘(hen reflecting on 
the provable origin of Michael Raymond’s immense resources, it 
seemed to him that this degenerate nobleman, who had a gold mine 
at his disposal, ought to have done more for a young relative whose 
family pride he had wounded by his low alliances. ‘Ihe idea of this 


| guid mine inflamed his blood and excited his imagination. In his 
fics of hallucination he fancied himself in possession of the king of 
the Peak’s treasure, and lavishing money in fetes, splendid con- 
structions, and magnificent dresses. ‘The night drew to a close, 


and Adolphe, with * all the means and appliances to boot,”’ bad not 
enjoyed a single instant’s sleep. ‘Thinking, perhaps, that the cool 
mountain air would calm the effervescence of his spirits, he opened 
the wincow, and stepping out upon the balcony, contemplated the 
vast landscape before him. All was solitary, silent, calm, and 
shadowy; a fight rosy tint alone announcea the approach of day, 
The rocks and headlands stood out in bold relief; but the lower part 
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upon the solemn calm 

too feeble to excite even a 
stars still twinkled in the heavens, like spar 
The chevalier examined every part of this magnifi panorama as 
if he wished to lose nothing of its beauties; yet it awakened no 
sentiment of admiration in his excited mind. In all this space he 
sought but Michael Raymond's gold mine. His glance rested upon 
each sinuosity of land, and more than once he murmured, in his 
delirium, ‘‘ It must be there !” 

He was thus occupied when a slight noise in the house arrested 
his attention. At the same instant the outer door opened, then shut 
with precaution, and the chevalier, leaning over the balcony, saw 
his host’s daughter glide like a shadow from the house. She was 
muffled in = henry serge mantle, and walked with rapid steps. 
«‘ Where can this austere young girl be Boing out at such an hour, 
and with such a mystery ?”” he muttered to himself. Then remem- 
bering to have heard that the Raymonds often went to the gold mine 
by night, he at once jumped to the conclusion that such was 
Menella’s destination at the present moment. He resolved to follow 
her, in the hope of at length discovering that secret which he would 
have given ten years of his life to know. The next question was the 
modus operandi. Afraid to lose sight of her even for an instant, 
and moreover not deeming it prudent to descend the stairs for fear 
of alarming the Rimecholl, he measured with a glance the elevation 
of the window from the ground. It looked too high to be pleasant, 
certainly, but he was young and active, and had taken many a bolder 
leap in his amorous escapades; he suspended himself by his hands 
from the balcony, dropped lightly on the greensward, and commenced 
running furtively after the fugitive, screening himself as much as 
possible behind the rocks and trees. It was like a shade pursuing a 
shade, when lo! just as he thought himself on the eve of discovering 
the secret, the young girl, instead of making for the secluded parts 
of the valley, suddenly stopped before the schoolmaster’s house, an 
isolated dwelling at the extreme end of the village. The next in- 
stant she lifted the latch and entered. The discomfited chevalier 
was on the point of retracing his steps, when the idea flashed across 
his mind that his staid cousin had gone to meet a lover. He ad- 
vanced in silence towards the door, which had inadvertently been 
left ajar. He could thus hear and in a manner see what was pass- 
ing. Menelia was standing near the chimney, in which an enormous 
pine log was burning. She was extremely pale; the hood of her 
mantle was thrown back, and her long black hair hung in disordered 
tresses over her shoulders. The flickering light of the fire imparted 
something of the fantastic and supernatural to her appearance. 
There were two other persons present, namely, the schoolmaster and 
the venerable prior of Lauteret. The chevalier then recollected that 
the monk had been expressly sent for to perform the marriage cere- 
mony which was to take place that day, and that he had slept at the 
schoolmaster’s house because the king of the Peak had not a room 
at liberty to offer him. ‘ 
‘« | knew that you were here, my reverend father,” said Menella, 
gravely, ‘‘ and I desired Monsieur Dominique to beg that you would 
grant me an interview this morning, for I much need your counsel 
and advice.” 

“I am ready to listen to you, my daughter,” replied the monk; 
“but is it as a man of the world, or asa minister of God, that you 
wish to consult me ?” 

**1n both capacities,” replied Menella, in a low tone. 

The prior made a sign to the pedant to withdraw, but the latter 
appeared to have some secret reasons for wishing to be present, and 
entreated Menella to allow him to remain. 

‘* Mon:ieur Dominique,” said the monk, with displeasure, ‘‘ do 
you not perceive that Mademoiselle Menella has revelations to make 
to me wh‘ch must not be listened to by profane ears ?” 

** Odi profanum vulgus et arceo’”’ (I hate the profane rabble, and 
spurn them), muttered the schoolmaster. 

** Remain if you wish it,’”’ resumed Menella; “I have a few im- 
portant questions to put to you.” 

The schoolmaster cast a triumphant glance at the monk, who 
evinced considerable annoyance at the young girl’s sudden deter- 
mination. She remained silent for some time with her eyes fixed 
upon the fire. 

‘* What have you to tell us, Menella?” demanded the school- 
master. 

** You know that Lapierre is dead,”’ she replied, without raising 
her eyes. 
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copied the procés-verbal in the dead man’s presence.’ 
** Was it stated in that document that Lapierre died accidentally ?” 
At this question the two men exchanged a rapid glance, ‘ Answer 
me,” she cried, with authority; ‘1 insist upon knowing the entire 
truth; has any one expressed a suspicion that this man’s death was 
the result of a crime ?”’ 
‘*I confess,’’ stammered Dominique, turning extremely pale, 
‘*that Master Renaud——” 
** ] suspected as much,” resumed Menella, as if speaking to her- 
self; ‘‘ that wily lawyer scents the crime as the vulture of cur moun- 
tains scents his prey. Now, on your word as an honest man, Master 
Dominique, were not dark hints thrown out in the document in 
question, that Lapierre met his death by unfair means? Were not 
judicial investigations called for ?”’ 
** Yes—no—really I was so flurried that I did not remark——” 
"Speak to the point, man!” cried Menella, vehemently. ‘Do 
you believe that Lapierre was murdered or not ?”’ 
**For heaven’s sake,” said the schoolmaster, trembling with 
emotion, ‘* question me not too closely upon this fearful event.’ 
««} see it all!’’ cried Menella, becoming more and more excited. 
«He hesitates to speak ; he fears to rend my heart by revealing the 
dreadful suspicions which he, like me, bas conceived. Father 
prior,” she added, turning suddenly to the priest, ‘‘ you are a minis- 
ter of God, and will not deceive me! Speak! has not this man 
been murdered ?”’ : 
«There are some reasons for supposing so,” replied the prior, 
fixing upon her a searching glance; ‘‘ but whence this extraordinary 
agitation, my daughter?” 
“It is then true!” cried Menella, with a violent outburst of 
emotion. They both believe it, they all believe it; and so do I, who 
thought myself the only one who had fathomed this mystery of 
shame and crime! They have guessed the guilty one, they have ac- 
cused and judged him in their hearts, although they have not called 
my father assassin in my presence !”” 
The two old men stood speechless with amazement. Even the 
chevalier felt his heart beat quicker. 
“* What has she said?” demanded the schoolmaster, in faltering 
accents. 
‘The unhappy child accuses her father,” replied the prior. 
“Who accuses my father?” cried Menella, with almost frantic 
excitement. ‘* Who dares to say that Michael Raymond, the kin 
of the Peak, the benefactor of the whole country, is an rmathe = 
Who has uttered such an accusation? I have not done so; itis you, 
you whom he has loaded with benefits! Pierre Dominique, you 
were a tattered mendicant, without a roof to shelter you, when my 
father received you here, when he gave you this house in which we 
jare—when he entertained you at his hospitable board—when he pro- 
cured you security, repose and honor! And you, reverend prior, 
‘ou have forgotten all the pious gifts made by him to your hospice, 
ro. have forgotten his cordial receptions when you and your brethren 
came to visit him; you have forgotten the generous protection which 
he has always accorded you. It is, however, you who have been the 
one to accuse him. It is you who have’been the first to curse him in 
your hearts. Leave me, you ingrates!” 
She paused an instant, and then bursting into tears, cried, with a 
pudden revulsion of feeling, ‘‘Oh, pardon me, my friends, I accuse 
you wrongfully ; you could have no reason to suspect him; it is I 
hlone who have dared to do so. You heard not what I heard—you 
—_ not what 1 know! Oh! tell me, my old preceptor, that I am 
nad; tell me, my reverend father, that | am an impious wretch for 
having suspected that he to whom I owe my being had committed an 
htrocious crime !”’ 
She sank back in her chair exhausted. lier hearers followed with 
Inguish the different phases of this frightful dehrium. The school- 
aster wrung his hands with despair. The chevalier listened with 
ntense interest to what followed. 
‘Calm yourself, my beloved pupil,” said the schoolmaster, in great 
pgitation ; “your imagination bewilders you; your father is not, 
pannot be guilty of the crime which you impute to him.” 





“Yes, yes,”’ said the schoolmaster, in an agitated manner, ‘I. 
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“ He is innocent, my daughter !” said the prior, with an accent of 


a ee ee aire ar ieee ed “but 
hear me, in order that you may judge how far I was ed in in- 
d suspicions against the best of fathers. He has a secret upon 
which depends his sone his fortune, and the execution of the 
generous projects whic he has conceived. One man had discovered 
this secret, or a part of it; that man was Lapierre. I have seen my 
proud and noble father turn pale and tremble in the presence of this 
tattered mendicant. I have seen him endure with suppressed wrath 
the insolent provocations of that base old man. I have heard him 
utter menaces of death against this wretch, who incessantly dis- 
turbed his repose and poisoned his happiness. Now, mark! the 
morning after these menaces were uttered Lapierre was precipitated 
into the gulf of La Grave!” ; 

“* Be comforted, my daughter,” said the old monk, with solemnity, 
** your father is innocent.” ‘ 

**Oh! how glad I am that I confided to you my poignant anguish,” 
she resumed. ‘I do not ask you who the guilty party is; it is suffi- 
cient for me to know that my father is innocent. Adieu, my friends, 
adieu! I owe you more than life!” F 

“Where, then, are you going, my daughter ?”’ said the prior. 

od I am going to throw myself at my father’s feet, and implore his 
pardon.” 

‘Stay, Menella,” said the prior. ‘‘It is not enough that Michael 
Raymond is innocent in your eyes—otliers must believe him so also.” 
sie a !? exclaimed Menella; ‘‘ does any one still dare to suspect 

m ” 

‘* Unhappily it is but too probable,” said the prior. ‘Several of 
those who witnessed the last altercation between your father and La- 
pierre have drawn inferences which might have unfortunate results. 
Ask Monsieur Dominique ; he knows perfectly well that the proces- 
verbal is very ambiguously worded by that crafty lawyer, and there 
is too much reason to fear that he will use it against your father.” 

‘* [ fear as much,” said the schoolmaster ; ‘‘I am convinced he is 
weaving some dark plot. What would become of me if my benefactor 
were accused of such a crime ?” . 

“* You forget,” said Menella, ‘‘ that Renaud leaves the village this 
very day, not again to return.” . 

‘“‘ True,” said the prior; ‘‘ but I know that he has taken upon him- 
self to lay this s-verbal before the authorities at Grenoble ; and 
who can say what turn he may give to the affair? Oh! beware of 
him, and since you are rich, purchase his silence at any price. His 
terms will doubtless be exorbitant, for he knows your secret.” 

** Our secret !” repeated Menella, starting. 

There was a long pause. Menella examined in silence Ler two 
interrogators, who lowered their eyes with embarrassment. 

“My daughter,”’ at length said the prior, ‘‘ you and your worthy 
father are alone ignorant that dissimulation will no longer avail you. 
The rumors so —— in circulation respecting the origin of your for- 
tune were confirmed by the indiscretions of Lapierre. There no 
mae remains a doubt on any one’s mind of the existence of the 
gold mine discovered by your grandfather.” 

** Well, my father,” she replied, after a long pause, ‘‘ assumin 
that what they say is true, neither you nor any one can reproac 
us with having employed the gold for an unworthy purpose. 
Have not our riches always merited the blessings of the poor and 
wretched ?” 

“It is true, my daughter,” replied the prior ; ‘‘ but dare you affirm 
that it will always be so? May not this gold become for you and 
others the cause of all sorts of misfortunes? May it not excite all 
sorts of evil passions, schisms, scandals, crimes? Who knows if 
Lapierre was not the victim of some avaricious man, who wished to 
wrest his secret from him? Let me bring the matter still more 
home to you—did you not just now, for a moment, think your 
father — of committing an atrocious crime to preserve his 
treasure ?”’ 

‘My father,” replied the young girl with solemnity, ‘from the 
day this treasure ceases to be employed to a good and holy purpose, 
from the day it becomes the object of a culpable desire, the cause ef 
a bad action, or a crime, from that day it will no longer belong 
to any one, and it will be for ever lost to all, for the good as for the 
wicked.” 

‘* Say you so, my daughter ?” cried the monk with glistening eyes. 
‘* What! would you annihilate the gifts of divine Providence, and 
deprive humanity of them? Would it be a worthy action, Menella, 
because you and your family are surfeited with wealth, to destroy the 
source from whence it springs, when there are so many miseries to 
alleviate, so many rto nurture, so many sick to solace! I will 
speak to you, my daughter, without disguise. I have long known 
the real state of things, and have more than once urged upon your 
father the profound wisdom there would be in bequeathing this pre- 
cious treasure after his decease to the pious house to which I belong. 
“He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” If your father 
wishes to renounce the mine during his life, is it not better to confide 
it to monks who will employ it in the service of God, than to annihi- 
late it as you threaten to do? Would not this gold be sanctified by 
the use which we should make of it? Our hospice is poor, my 
daughter ; the offerings are neither numerous nor important. Wwe 
have not sufficient pecuniary resources to enable us to receive as we 
could wish the mendicant and pilgrim !” 

Pierre Dominique sudddenly started up and placed himself be- 
sa Menella and the prior; the two men exchanged a malignant 
glance. 

‘* Don’t believe him, Menella!” cried the schoolmaster with extra- 

ordinary vehemence; “don’t believe him; the coffers of the hospice 
are filled with alms, and the revenues are ample, I swear to you. if 
your father renounces this gold mine, is it not better to bestow it 
upon a good and honest man, than to abandon it to a body of grasp: 
ing monks? Is it not better to assure the happiness of an old friend 
who will be — all his life, than to enrich a community, not one 
of whom will consider gratitude towards the benefactor as a duty? 
Menella, I passed twenty years of my life in misery and wretched- 
ness before I arrived in this valley; I have lived here sheltered from 
want, it is true, but in obscurity, and without having it in my power 
to assist my fellow creatures. Make me rich, and I will be good. I 
have suffered so much myself, that I shall know how to compassionate 
the sufferings of others! I will be generous, like your father ; all 
those who approach me will be happy. Moreover,” he added, as if 
wishing to conciliate conflicting interests, ‘‘ I see no reason, if you 
wish it, why this gold mine should not revert after my death to the 
=~ of Lauteret.” 
_ The schoolmaster’s last proposition in some degree appeased the 
indignation of the prior, who at first could couneely ean his anger. 
Menella scrutinized them both severely. The instant this magic 
name of gold mine had been pronounced, she observed a sudden 
change in them; their eyes became dry, their voices acrimonious, 
and their features eugeuspen harshness and seifishness. ‘The cheva- 
lier watched them by the vacillating light of the fire. Bold and 
fawning by turns, they looked like two personifications of avarice 
before this young and noble girl, who smiled with disdain. 

“Gentlemen,” she replied, sarcastically; ‘“‘I can give no infor- 
mation on the subject of my father’s private arrangements. I know 
only that he is bound by a solemn oath, and it is for him to decide 
if the accomplishment of that oath is or is not compatible with your 
pretensions. I refer you to him.” 

The two competitors for the gold mine received the communication 
with a look of dismay. Both seemed ashamed at the display they 
had made of their meanness and cupidity. 

‘* { will now take my leave of you,” resumed Menella, regarding 
them compassionately; “accept my thanks. I leave this house in a 
far more composed state of mind than when I entered it. I have 
not, it is true, revealed to you all the secret sorrows which weigh 
upon my heart.” 

‘* Have you other sorrows, my daughter ?” said the monk. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Menella; ‘but what matters it, provided my 
father is still worthy of my affections ?”’ 

She advanced towards the door. Adolphe, absorbed by the power- 
ful interest of the scene, forgot that he was about to be surprised. 
The old monk retained Menella an instant, and said in a low and 
mysterious voice, ‘‘ Promise me that this gold mine shall belong to 
the hospice, and however desperate your father’s position may seem, 
I will find a means of saving him.” 

“* What are you sa to her?” eried the schoolmaster, springing 
forward. A violent altercation ensued, in the midst of which Adolphe 
left his hiding pn without having been perceived, and directed his 
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— (To be continued.) 
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a. Jemmvcw abt of Ce See 
weman preach, because * 
how; just as they go to. dog on oa legn, toeegh tr ounce 
walk on them as a man.’’ 


near so 
Mrs. Partineton’s Last —‘‘ La me!” said Mrs. 
** here I have been the bigamies of death for three mortal weeks. 
in the left hampshire of the 


First I was seized a8 phrenol 
brain, which walieies ee eiaaes oC e left ventilator of the heart. 
This gave me an inflammation in the borax, and now I am sick with the chlo- 


you’re sick.’’ 


“ Wire, I don’t see, for my part, how send letters on them 
*ere wires without tearin’ ’em ail to bits.” ‘‘Ob, my! they don’t send the 
paper; they just send the writin’ in a fluid state.’’ 


A TEACHER one dat endeavoring to make his pupil understand 





the nature and app! of a passive verb, said, “‘ A passive verb is € ive 
of the nature of receiving an action, as—Peter is beaten. Now what did 
Peter do?” 

The bo using @ moment, with the t t imaginable, re- 
plied, “Well, Tdon't know, without hhe Believed.” . 


A KNAVISH attorney asked a very worthy gentleman what was 
honesty. ‘ Whatis that to you?’’ said he; ‘‘medule with those things toat 
concern you most.’’ 


FLATTERING Picture.—A Western editor thus sums up the 
jes of @ contemporary : ‘‘ He is too lazy to earn a meal, and too mean 
eat one. He was never generous but once, and that was when he gave the 
itch toan apprentice boy. So much for his goodness of heart |’? his in- 
dustry he says : “‘ The only time he ever worked was when he took castor-oil 
for honey.”’ 
THE EVENINGS. 
1. 
In the summer evenings 
When the wind blew low, 
And the skies were radiant 
With the sunset glow, 
Thou and I were happy 
lone, long years ago. 
Love, oung ‘and bopeful, 
Ho o’er us twain, 
Filled us with sad ure 
And delicious pain, 
In the summer evenings 
Wandering in the lane. 
u. 
In the winter evenings 
When the wild winds roar, 
Blustering at the chimney, 
Piping at the door, 
Thou and I are happy, 
As in days of yore. 
Love still hovers o’er us, 
Robed in white attire, 
Drawing heaven y music 
From an earthly lyre, 
In the winter evenings 
Sitting by the fire. 


“You and I are much alike,” said the beggar te the banker. 
“How so??? “We both contrive to live on the labors of others.”’ But I 
carry on a lawful business for a living,’’ said the banker. ‘So do I,”’ said the 
beggar; ‘‘ but there is this difference—I get the property of others with their 
eonsent—you get their property without their consent. 


ALLopatTHic Joxe.—One of the “‘ faithful,’ on a certain night, 
had taken two globules instead of one-—perhaps three! Alas! what was to 
done in a case so imminent? The unhappy may lived in a small town near 
Edinburgh, in whose benighted preeincts no homeeopathic praetitioner was to 
be found, and in desperation deigned to consult an allopathic deetor, w in 
a tremor, he called up, to know whether he could do anyth for him, 
mystic tube was placed in the doctor’s band. The ignorant doctor looked at 
the globules in despair. At length he poured a dozen or two into his palm, 
and said, ‘‘ My friend, I cannot save you, but I can die with you!’”? He ewal- 
lowed them, and nothing coming of it; the patient took heart of grace, de- 
parted in peace, ey soundly, and wa. cured of his nervous fancies and his 
dread of the despotic glebules at the same moment. 


DuRinG a late thunder-storm at Greenville, South Carolina, the 
lightning struck « mill, knocking over two slaves whe were at work init As 
soon as they regained their feet, the first exclamation of ue of them, in great 
surprise, was, ‘‘ Who fired that gun ?”’ 


“Come here, and tell me what the four seasons are?” Young 
prodigy answers, ‘ Pepper, mustard, sali and viuegar; them’s what mother 
always seasons with.’’ 


THERE is a fellow in Illinois so dirty that the assessors have put 
him down as “ real estate.’’ 


A Keen Retort.—A preacher not one hundred miles from this, 
while contending, as he thought, fer the ‘‘aneient order of thi ” by ridi- 
culing the doctrine of a call to the ministry, as proof that there is no such 
call, observed that he never believed he was called to preach. ‘ And no person 
else ever believed it,’’ said an acquaintance standing by. 


NOBODY. 


If nobody’s noticed you, you must be small; 
If nobody’s sligifted you, you must be tall; 

If nobody’s bowed to you, you must be low; 

If nobody’s kissed you, you’re ugly, we know; 
If nobody’s envied you, you're a poor elf; 

If nobody’s flattered you, flatter yourseif; 

If nobo 'y’s cheated you, you are a knave; 

If nobody’s hated you, you are a 8 ave; 

If nobody’s called you a “ fool” to your face, 
Somebody’s wished fer your back, in its place; 
If nobody’s called you a “ tyrant”? or ** seold,’’ 
Somebody thinks you of spiritless mould; 

If nobody knows of your jaults but “a triend,”’ 
Nobody’ll miss of them at the world’s end; 

If nobody clings to your purse like a fawn, 
Nobody’ll run like a hound when it’s gone; 

If nobody’s eaten his bread from your store, 
Nobody’ll call you “‘a miserly bore;’’ 

If nobody’s slandered you—bere is our pen— 
Sign yourself Nosopy, quick as you can. 


A GENTLEMAN thought he’d like something nice ted in the 
hall of a new house, and chose the Israelites passing over Red Sea. He 
ongaged # man for the job, who set to work and painted the hall red, 

* Niee color,’’ said Mr. H.; ‘ but where are tue Israelites ?”’ 

“ The Israelites ! oh, they’ve all passe. over, you know |” 


Aw Irishman remarked to his companion, on observing a 
pass, ‘* Pat, did you ever see so thin a woman as that before?” “ Tuin,?? 
plied the other; ‘‘ botherashun, I’ve seen a woman as thin as two of 
together—I have, I have.’’ 


Mr. Jones met Mr. Smith as he was going on board a steamer 
on the Mississippi, and asked, “Which way, Smith—up or down?” “ That 
es upon circumstances,’’ remarked the latter; wit I a berth over the 
boiler, I shall probably go up; if in the cabin, down.”’ We have not heard 
from him since. 


LINES—(NOT BY GOLDSMITH.) 


When merchants fondly trust to paper, 
And find too late that banks betray, 

What art can help them through the serape, or 
Suggest the means wherewith to pay ? 


The only way to stop each croaker, 

And pay the banks to whom they trust; 
To bring repentance to the broker, 

And wring his bosom, is, ‘ to bust !”’ 


Liserat Mrinpep.—A gentleman, in our hearing, the other 
made a boy an offer which, we think, exhibited traits of disinterested 
lence. The boy referred to was a , shi , vagrant boy, who 
idling about our streets of late. = of whom we speak, 
eo Bt, and evidently commiserating bis unfortunate condition, 
us: 


“ Boy, where do you come from, and how do you live ?”’ 
** Come from Pennsylvany, and live by eating. What of it?’ 
to 


‘‘ Well, you go somewhere and steal a basket and then go around \e for 
eold victuals, and you may have half you get.” 
The imp of the rag ffin’s answer to this display of 
caused him to be “‘ set up’”’ in the “ boot business.’’ 
A younG lady asked a gentleman the meaning of the word 
gate! “it iv,” replied he, ‘a gat through which parties have , 
their Ee eer vr ee ee ee t is @ cor- 
ruption of serrow-gate. ou are , miss,” replied 
Sines Gan abtobttnins efavte ual 





story windows. 





“You have considerable floating population in this ren’ 

rogh, mt, gienee ts tn a le te 

‘Well, yes, rather,” was the reply, ‘‘ about half the the } 

the second ” - r 
ot 


roform morbus. There is no blessing like that of health, particularly when - 


her pat 


** Would you like “—<y~~ dor” Se 

“ Don’t care, if ’taint hard work !”’ & 

“ Well, boy, if you like, I will set you up in a business that will prove 
pleasant and profitable.’’ “4 

‘* Drive abead, I’m listening.’’ 
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ee eras tn and possesses the advantage of 
one of the most useful compounds associated with the toilet. 


THE SWORD OF NAPOLEON. 

Some poetical thinker has said, ‘The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” butit is the sword that-has produced effects that have 
retained a more lasting impression upon the world. Even the 
influence of the pen is due in no small degree to the power of 
the sword ; as, for instance, where would have been now the in- 
fluence of the classic pens of ancient Rome if the sword of 
Ce ar and the Roman Legions had not opened a way for it? 

There are thus swords which are historical. Who would not 
like now to look upon that which Alexander wore when he cut 
the Gordian knot, or Cesar drew when he crossed the Rubi- 
con? The Punic sword of Hamilcar or of Hannibal would be 
of as much interest now, if we could but grasp it, as the pen of 
the mightiest writer. In modern times no sword surpasses in 
From the time it first 








| blazed with genius at Toulon, till its light flickered and went 


out at Waterloo, it was a brand of living flame. 

In the collection of arras at Windsur Castle, there is preserved 
with scrupulous care this interesting relic of the Emperor. 
“The hilt and guard of the sword are of or-molu, beautifully 


- / | chased, the style of ornamentation being in the clavsic taste 
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WILLIAM F. RITCHIE, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE 
“RICHMOND ENQUIRER.” 


Tae responsibilities which pertain to the editorial chair are 
among the most arduous and pressing of literary duties, and he 
who fills that position with the dignity and ability which have 
always been displayed by the gentleman whose portrait we have 
given above, deserves to be known and respected wherever his 
mame may be mentioned. 

William F. Ritchie, the subject of our present sketch, isa 
native ef Richmond, Virginia, and is now forty-four years of age, 
having been born on the 7th of January, 1813. He succeeded, 
by a natural inheritance, to the vocation of the quill and scissors, 
being the eldest son of the late venerable Thomas Ritchie, long 
the well-known editor of the Washington Union — “ Father 
Ritchie,” as he has for many years been designated—and received 
the most complete and thorough course of instruction. He 
graduated at the celebrated University of Virginia when quite 
young, and afterwards passed two years in Europe to finish his 
education. 

On his return to the United States he commenced the study of 
law under Conway Robinson of Richmond, and at the conclusion 
of his legal education removed to Vicksburg, Mississippi, where 
he devoted himself to the practice of law for five years. 

In the year 1842 he returned to his native Richmond, and be- 
came assistant-editor of the Enquirer, in connection with “ Father 
Ritchie.’’ ‘The paper was ably conducted by father and son until 
1845, when the senior editor removed to Wash- 
ington, where he established the Union, and 

illiam F, Ritchie and his brother Thomas 
(now deceased) assumed the entire editorial 
charge of the Enquirer. It has remained under 
the conduct of the former up to the present 
time, and is universally recognised as one of the 
best of Richmond papers. 

In 1849 he was appointed by Governor Fioyd, 
one of the Commissioners of the Washington 
Monument, and was instrumental in selecting 
the present fine plan designed by Crawford. He 
still retains the office of Commissioner. 

In the same year he was elected Public Printer 
to the State, which position he still holds under 
the action of the Legislature. This office was 
held by his father for some years before he 
assumed its duties. 

His marriage took place at Ravenswood, Long 
Island, on the 7th day of June, 1854, when he 
was united to Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, one of 
America’s most beautiful and accomplished 
daughters, whose refined intellect and well- 
known literary fame are well calculated to adorn 
her husband’s high social position. 

Our portrait is a remarkably accurate repre- 
fentation of this gentleman, and all who have 
ever seen him will at once recognise its truth 
and fidelity. 


ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEW YORK, 


Amona the fashionable book establishments 
located in Broadway the one occupied by W. P. 
Fetridge and Co., directly opposite “* Stewart’s,’’ 
deservedly attracts attention, not only on account 
of its perfect business-like appearance, but also 
for its having inaugurated on the modern prin- 
ciple of large sales and small profits. Possessed 
of one of the finest stocks of English and Ameri- 
can books in the city, it is no wonder that, in | 
spite of the hard times, the store is crowded with |i) 
customers. Mr. Fetridge, the head of the firm, jij] 
commenced business in State street, Boston, in 
the year 1845. By his energy and deserved 
success he was compelled to enlarge his premises, 
and with this object removed to a large store in |}}}) 
Washington street, with an entrance on State. | 
In his new location he won the enviable reputa- 
tion of doing the largest periodical business in 
New England. Desirous of enlarging his field 
of enterprise, two years ago he removed to New 
York, and commenced business in Franklin 
square, from which place he took possession of 
the more attractive marble edifice which he now 
occupies in Broadway. Mr. Fetridge’s business 
partner is W. H. Brown, of Boston, who is a 
man of untjing industry and unblemished 
integrity, and as Mr. ietridge and his associate 
ar2 notafraid of hard labor, not discouraged by 











obstacles, sagacious and vigilant, the firm must | 


become one of the leading publishing houses of 
the city. = 
Outside of the literary world, Mr. Fetridge is 
known as the proprietor of the Balm of a Thou- oe 
sand Flowers, a cosmetic that has reached an un- “> 


which arose after the first Revolution: the head of Medusa, the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter, figures of Neptune, &c., being amongst 
the enrichments. The blade is engraved for a short way below 
the hilt, and gilded, and a small shield-formed pert is blue. 
The scabbard is of black leather, the chape, &c., being of or- 
molu.” <A sword of similar character to this was taken at 
Waterloo, and is now in the possession of the descendants of the 
Duke of Wellington. 








A SINGULAR LAWSUIT TO RECOVER AN IMMENSE 
ESTATE, THE INCOME OF WHICH WAS PLEDGED FOR 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS, FROM 1456. 


Accorpine to the Journal de l’ Aisne, which prefaces its recital 
by declaring that the statement it is about to lay before its read- 
ers is *‘neither a story nor a romance, but a true history of a 
family of that part of the country,” the civil tribunals of that 
region will soon be called upon to decide a most curious claim to 
a great inheritance—a claim without a precedent in history. 

The claimants are members of a family which has been living 
for many generations by manual labor, though preserving intact 
the tradition of happier days, and the genealogical tree, which, it 
is said, demonstrates beyond a doubt the validity of their claims. 
These claims, if allowed, will strip of its entire fortune one of 
the richest and most illustrious families of France, as will become 
apparent from the following statement of the case. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, Don Magris- 
Engleber, Count of Logrono, of Burgos, and of Balty, Lord of 
Molina, entered into the service of France, and fought in the 
Low Countries during the great revolts of the Flemish cities 
against Philippe the Good, Duke of Burgundy. At the battle 
of Bouvines, the Count of Logrono commanded the army of the 
renowned Bishop of Liege, Louis de Bourbon. The Flemings 
were defeated, and the Count of Logreno being made prisoner 
fell into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, who held him cap- 
tive in the fortress of Poil-de- Vache. 

In those semi-barbarous times it was the custom of conquerors 
to put to death all prisoners who could not pay a heavy ransom 





of Logrono was very rich, and he 

was liberated from his 

capti on the followi gg 
e 


years, which period was to begin 
on the 30th of July, 1455, and to 
end with the harvest of 1856, 
‘after the carrying of the har- 
vest,’”’ ¢. e. three months after the 
31st of July, 1855, this property 
was to be integrally restored to 
the heirs of the Count of Logrono. 
This singular contract was sealed 
with the great seal of France, and 
with that of the Bishop of Liege. 
The Count of Logrono had only 
one son; but this son was the 
father of a numerous family, and 
the genealogical records of the race 
have preserved the names of a 
series of descendants who were 
born in Spain—at Logrona, Sego- 
via, Madrid and Bilboa—down to 
the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1594, a Logrono was born 
at Nimeguen, and another at 
Nechin in the Low Countries, in 
1629. The first of the line who 
seems to have settled in France 
was a Michael Logrono, born at 
Mont-Saint-Hubert, 1654. He 
Gallicised his name, and called 
himself Le Grain: he was the son 
of the Logrono just mentioned as 
having been born at Nechin. 


Of the circumstances that led 
Michael Logrono, or Le Grain, to 
establish himself at Chevregny, 
near Laon, little is now known; but 
it is certain that he there became 
the father of two sons, of whom 
one died childless, and the other, 
Pierre Robert Le Grain, born at 
Chevregny, the 9th of February, 
1698, married and settled at Mar- 
tigny, becoming the father of two 
children, from whom a numerous \ 
progeny trace their descent, all of Ved 
whom still inhabit that neighbor- 
hood, with the exception of three 
of the daughters, married to citizens 
of Laon. But what, meantime, 
wt become of the estates, the 
usufruct of which had been made over to the Duke of Burgund 
and his descendants for the space of four hundred years 4 
Count Magris-Engleber Logrono? It is stated that the condi- 
tions of the contract of ransom have been strictly and legally 
executed by the heirs of Duke Philippe. Of the numerous 

domains of which they have enjoyed the reve- 

nues, not the smallest portion has been sold 

~ during this long lapse of time. Many inevitable 

m changes have taken place in the tenure of these 

estates; but every time that their temporary 

ownership has changed hands, the origin’ and 

nature of this property, and the conditions of 

its tenure, have been carefully specified, and 

their reversion to the descendants of the prisoner 

of Bouvines at the prescribed epoch duly insisted 

upon. 

Nor have the Logronos, or Le Grains, them- 

selves neglected to watch over the fortunes of 
| 





NAPOLEON'S SWORD. 


their future property. 
Thus, during the Revolution, the S—— 
family, by whom the estates in question were 
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then held, having emigrated, these estates were 
included in the sequestration pronounced against 
the property of that family. But the citizen 
D. G. Le Grain, representative of the people 
for the department of the Sambre-et-Meuse, 
and member of the High Court, protested against 
this seizure, and showed the illegality of treating 
as the property of an emigrant estates of which 
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that emigrant enjoyed only the usufruct, and 
which would soon be claimed by the family 
to whom they really belonged, and who had no 
difficulties of any kind to settle with the Repub- 
lic. The protest of the Citizen Le Grain was 
successful, and a verdict was given in his favor. 
A decree of the Minister of Justice, sanctioned 
by the Councils of the 24th Thermidor, An VI. 
(ilth August, 1796), raised the sequestration 
laid upon the estates in question, and which, 
not being sold, were restored at a subsequent 
period to the S—— family, who hold them at 
the present day. It appears that in 18565 a notice 
was published in various journals calling on 
the descendants of Count Logrono to come for- 
ward and prove their rights. More than 
hundred persons, it is said, are preparing to 
answer this appeal, and to make their 
claims to the inheritance of their forefathers. 
Some of these claimants inhabit France, others 
are still settled in the Netherlands. ‘The estates 
| | in question, including large tracts of meadows, 
if| | fields and woods, with great numbers of build- 
ings of all kinds, chateaux, parks, &c., are esti- 
mated at not less than forty millions of francs 
The S family, descendants of Philippe «f 
Burgundy, having lost in the Revolution, as 
mentioned above, all their other property, would 
| be reduced from their present brilliant position 
to utter destitution, should the validity of the 
claims of the Logronos be established. ‘They are 
understood to have offered to the latter the sum 
| of twenty millions of francs in lieu of the rever- 
! | sion demanded. But the heirs of the Spanish 
grandee are so confident of the validity of their 
claim, that there appears to be very little proba- 
bility of their accepting any compromise. 

















Onz of the strongest rebukes upon the mean- 
ness of human nature ever conceived was in the 
picture of the rich man refusing his poor neigh- 
bor the crumbs, while the dog took pity on him 
and lieked his sores. 
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the oo om, as of Na- 

ier’s icity of cl y 
Iifer the" Indian battles, on 
one occasion, a famous juggler 
visited the camp, and per- 
formed his feats before the 
general, his family, and staff. 
Among his performances, this 
man cut in two, with a stroke 


of the sword, a lime or lemon ‘ S ws ~'s 
placed in the hand of the as- Ss < 

Napier thought there was STE. 
some collusion between the SS 


juggler and his assistant. To 
divide, by a sweep of the cS 
sword, on a man’s hand, so —<Sss t 
small an object without touch- = \ 
ing the flesh, he believed to be ESS \ 
impossible, though a similar 
incident is related by Scott, in = 
his romance of the “ Talis- 
man,” 
To determine the point, the 
general offered his own hand 
for the experiment, and he 
held out his right arm. ‘the 
juggler looked attentively at 
the hand, and said he would = 
not make the trial. 
“I thought I would find 
you out!” exclaimed Napier. 
“ But stop,” said the other, 
« Jet me see your left hand.”’ 
The left hand was submit- 
ted, and the man then said, 
firmly, * If you will hold your 
arm steady, I will perform the 
feat.”’ 
“But why the left hand, d 


‘* Because the right hand is 
hollow in the centre, and there 
is a risk- of cutting off the 
thumb ; the left is high, and the danger will be less.’’ 

Napier was startled. 

“I got frightened,’’ he said; “I saw it was an actual feat of 
swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the man as I did before 
my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly acknowledge 
I would have retired from the encounter. However, I put the 
lime on my hand, and set out my arm steadily. The juggler 
balanced himself, and, with a swift stroke, cut the lime in two 
pieces. I felt the edge of the sword on my hand, as if a cold 
thread had been drawn across it; and so much,” he added, “ for 
the swordsmen of India, whom our fine fellows defeated at 


ee. 
This anecdote is certainly a proof of the sincerity of an honest 
mind, ready to acknowledge error, and of bravery and calmness 
in expiating that error. 








THRILLING INCIDENTS FOUNDED ON FACT. 
No, 2,—2EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF RESUSCITATION. 


Ir the incident I am about to relate was not well authenticated, 
I should not have presumed to put it upon paper, for so closely 
does it border upon the marvellous, that credulity must be 
somewhat drawn upon to realize its actual occurrence ; neverthe- 
less, it has been handed down from one generation to another, 
with much exactness and with such a close connection of details, 
as to render its truthfulness almost a certainty. 

In the year 1727, there lived in the city of Edinburgh one 
Margaret Dickson. She was the wife of a respectable trafesman, 
and is described as having possessed beauty and accomplishments 
of no mean order. In her early youth she had loved and been 
beloved by a young man of her native hamlet, James Fitzpatrick, 
by name; but in those days the wishes of the daughter were 
not often consulted. When the well-to-do tradesman from the 
great city solicited her hand from her father, she was forced 
to abandon her heart’s first idol and follow one she could never 
love or call by the name of husband—a being who would ever 
be abhorrent to her better nature. 

Poor Margaret strove courageously to overcome the aversion 
she felt for the husband of her father’s choice and to forget the 
handsome youth whose bride she had once so fondly hoped to 
become, and when, at length, a child was born to her, she re- 
doubled her exertions; but strive as she would, her gentle 
nature could not be taught to suit itself to the caprices of a hard, 
unsympathizing mate. 

It was not more than a year after the birth of her infant, that 
her husband, Alexander Dickson, discovered, by some unlucky 
accident, her previous attachment to Fitzpatrick. His disposition, 
never too amiable, and lately rendered dou»ly morose by the 
evident want of affection on the part of his wife, was, by this 
new development, hardened into iron, and, henceforth, he treated 
Margaret more like a slave than a helpmate for him, and her 
trials were almost more than she could bear. Still, on her child’s 
account, she kept bravely up and bore all with a patient spirit. 
But one day the cherished infant took sick and died, and to her 
horror and amazement, the physician called in declared it to 
be his firm conviction that its death had been caused by poison. 
A post mortem examination was the consequence, which revealed 
unmistakable traces of arsenic. This alone was enough to drive 
the poor mother distracted. Judge then her agony when she 
found herself accused by her own husband of being the mur- 
deress of her child. 

Scrange things came to light soon. Neighbors had always dis- 
trusted her, and when the trial came on circumstantial evidence 
of the most convincing kind was produced against her. One 
remembered having heard her say that it would be better had her 
infant never béen born; another had a distinct recollection of 
having heard her wish that both she and her baby were at rest in 
the grave; but the most damning evidence, and that on which she 
was unhesitatingly convicted, was the fact proven by a city drug- 
gist and his cierk, that she had purchased arsenic the very day the 
murder took place. It was in vain she protested that it was by 
her husband's direction she bought the fatal drug, and that she 
had given it immediately into his hands; he indignantly denied 
the assertion, and poor Margaret was condemned by the tribunal 
to be hanged. 

At length the time appointed for the execution drew nigh. 

largaret was lying on her couch in the condemned cell, eagerly 
awaiting the dawn of that day the close of which would see her 
transported from the cares and sufferings of this, to her, weary 
world, when the grating of the key in the lock and the clanging 
of chains told her that her solitude was to be interrupted. 

She raised her head as the heavy portal swung open, and how 
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EXTRAORDINARY CAS®@ OF RESUSCITATION. 


supreme was her delight to find herself in a moment clasped to 
the bosom of Fitzpatrick. THe had heard of her fearful doom, 
and hastened to assure how naught on earth could ever alter 
his undying love, or convince him that her soft white hand was 
stained with human blood. 

They sat together for some time talking of “the dear dead 
past,” and in the process of their conversation heard distinctly 
from the prison yard the strike of hammers erecting the scaffold 
for the morrow’s execution; and the workmen were singing 
snatches of merry songs or whistling at their task. 

James’s blood ran ccld with horror, and his hand trembled, 
but Margaret re-assured him by her calm, firm manner, and told 
him how glad she was to go, and how happy they would yet 
be together when they should meet in that bright home beyond 
the stars. 

They were not left much longer together, for the jailer open- 
ing the door warned him that it was time to depart, so they bid 
each other an eternal farewell on this earth. and once more the 
wretched prisoner was alone. Fora while her mind was ver 
busy tracing back the events of her life to her earliest child , 
but towards midnight she fell into a deep slumber, and her dreams 
must have been sweet and cheering, for when the sheriff en- 
tered the cell at the first gray dawn of morning to awaken her, 
a smile was upon her lips. He touched her and she awoke. It 
was a moment or two before she comprehended fully what was 
awaiting her, but as soon as she did so she simply requested a 
few moments to arrange her toilet, and then she would be pre- 
pared to follow him. 

This being granted, she dressed herself as neatly as possible, 
and after announcing her readiness, walked with the sheriff and 
jailer with a firm step towards the scaffold. 

As she mounted the platform, which was covered with sable 
hangings, the gates of the prison yard were thrown open, and 
immediately a dense mass of men, women, and children rushed 
pell-mell into the enclosure, shouting, swearing and heaping im- 
precations on her head. But those shouts and imprecations were 
speedily hushed when the object of them appeared full in sight 
before them. ‘The sun was just rising, and its rays tinged her 
bright locks, and though her countenance was careworn and 
haggard, but nevertheless there rested upon it such an expression 
of resignation, hope, and almost happiness, that, involuntarily, 
every lip was hushed and breathless, and listened to hear what 
she would say. 

In a few calm words she protested her innocence of the crime 
for which she was about to dic, expressing at the same time her 
hearty forgiveness of ail those who had injured her; then, after a 
few moments prayer, she yielded herself up to the executioner. 
I shall not dwell upon her death struggles, suffice it to say that 
the fatal noose was adjusted, the white cap drawn down over her 
beautiful head, her hands and feet firmly bound, the signal was 
given, and amid a fearful silence the quivering form swung out 
in the air. The supposed criminal was punished, justice had her 
due, 

After the body had been suspended the time required by law it 

was taken dewn, being claimed by the husband as nearest of kin, 
and by his orders placed in a coffin to be conveyed, as he said, to 
her native hamlet for burial. But such was not the actual inten- 
tion of Dickson; on the contrary, he had determined that his 
wretched wife should never have performed over her body the 
rights of Christian burial. The empty coffin might be lowered 
amid prayers into the grave, but this monster of iniquity, for 
whom no crime was too heinous, had actually bartered away his 
dead wife for gold, and bargained to deliver her over at midnight 
to two physicians, who were to meet him at a small wayside 
tavern, not far from the city, for the purpose of receiving the 
corpse, at the hour of midnight. It was arranged that they were 
to convey the body at once back to Edinburgh, while in the 
morning the husband should proceed on his way with the empty 
coffin. 
Accompanied by two friends, who were leagued with him in 
his vile scheme, Dickson set out with the corpse, and, arriving at 
the appointed plaee about nine o’clock, aweited the coming of the 
physicians. 

The room they occupied was on the ground floor, the rafters 
were black with age and smoke, several gloomy-looking pictures 
bung around the gloomy walls, and the sorry tallow candle shed 
over all a flickering, unsteady light. 

Dickson and his companions were seated at the table, endea- 
voring to keep up their flagging spirits by frequent potations of 
ale, the voffin containing the corpse was placed near them, even 
the bed had been unscrewed, everything was in readiness to 
consummate their unholy traffic except the presence of the 
physicians, Just as the clock struck midnight they arrived, two 
unprepossessing-looking men, and with them they brought every- 
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‘Thus roughly 1e-assured, 
Dickson once more applied 
himself to his task, but again 
paused, and this time with in- 
creased trepidation. 

“I am certain I hesard a® 
sound, and it was neither wind 
nor rain,’ he muttered. * Lis- 
ten all of you.” 

Every lip was hushed this 
time, even the tempest seemed 
to have momentarily lulled its 
fury: a silence like death per- 
vaded the gloomy room, only 
broken by the mysterious 
sound that had attracted the attention of the guilty Dickson, and 
that sound came from the coffin standing hard by. A)l eyes.were 
bent in the direction indicated, and a cold perspiration oozed from 
every brow, for to their horror the lid commenc’d to move, and 
before they had time to exchange glances or draw a breath, the 
corpse was sitting bolt upright before them, clad in the habiliments 
of the grave, but with eyes wide open and glaring. 

Then Dickson, in an agony of terror, fell down on his knees, 
crying aloud, 

“Spare me! spare me! I confess all, only spare me! It 
was I that did it, I alone, guilty wretch that I am—I am the 
double murderer.” 

By this time the physicians at least had recovered from their 
consternation, and one of them, instantly producing a lancet, ap- 

lied it to the arm of the supposed corpse, and in less than an 
our thereafter she was sufficiently recovered to be put into bed, 
and such restoratives used as the case required. 

All this time the wretched Dickson, fully convinced that the 
dead had arisen to condemn him, never stopped uttering his con- 
fession that he it was that had committed the murder purposely, 
to bring his wife to a public shame and death, and thereby satiate 
the revengeful feelings that he cherished on account of her love 
for another. 

I have only to add to this strange recital of resuscitation after 
life was supposed to be utterly extinct, that Dickson was secured 
and carried back to Edinburgh, where he paid the penalty of his 
crimes on the very scaffold to which he had once brought his in- 
nocent and beautiful wife, and that his own body went to the 
dissecting-room of the very physicians to whom he had sold 
Margaret’s, so that after all they were not disappointed of a sub- 
ject; if they found any life in him when they took sh it 
is very certain that none was left when they got ugh with 
him. As for Margaret, for many years she remained in quiet and 
seclusion ; but at length she yielded to the earnest entreaties of 
her first lover, and lived happily with him for nearly thirty = 
after she was hanged. Other children, too, otek around her 
board, and made her fireside happy, but she never forgot the dear 
one that first sank to rest, and for whose murder’ she had been 
condemned and executed. 























THe Granp MoNARQUE AND THE LaprIEs.—Brissac (records 
the Duke of St. Simon), a few years before his retirement, served 
the Court ladies a nice turn. All through the winter they attended 
evening prayers on Thursdays and Sundays, because the went 
there; and, under the pretence of reading their prayer-bcoks, had 
little tapers before them, which cast alight on their faces, 
enabled the King to recognise them as he passed. On th 
when they knew he could not go, scarcely one of them went. 
evening, when the King was expected, all the ladies had 
and were in their places, and the guards were at the door. 
denly Brissac appeared in the King’s palace, lifted his baton and 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Guards of the King, withdraw, return to your quar- 
ters; the King is not coming this —— e guards withdrew 
but after they had proceeded a short distance, were stopped 
brigadiers _— for the purpose, and told to return in a 
minutes. hat Brissac had said was.a joke. The ladies 
began to murmur one to another. In a moment or two all 
dles were put out, and the ladies, with but few exceptions, 
chapel. Soon after the King arrived, and, much astonished 
so few ladies present, asked how it was that nobody was there. 
the conclusion of the prayer, Brisaac related what he had done, 
without dwelling on the piety of the Court ladies. The King and 
all who accompanied him laughed heartily. The story soon 
and these ladies would have strangled Brissac if they been 
able. 


A Darine anp Reckiess Ascension.—Professor Marion, the 
balloonist, made an ascension from the National Garden, Albany, a 
few days since. He had previously made three unsuccessful at- 
tempts to go up from that city. At five o’clock, the time advertised 
for the ascension, his balloon was only partially filled with gae, 
owing to the insufficiency of the volume through the pipes. Deter- 
mined, if 
out his ballast, and ascended te the branches of an adjacent . 
where his balloon was caught fast and torn somewhat, and he de- 
scended. ‘The rip was at once sewed up, and a little wn 
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in through the throttle, and the Profecsor, considerably ex: 

he always is about the time of the ascension, expr 

nation to go up at all hazards. Cutting off the which held 
his wicker car, he tied them in a single knot under and 
climbing in among them, seated himself upon this knot, and in that 
manner went up, without eiiher car or ballast, and with no means of 
regulating his ascent or guarding against a sudden descent. hen 
he was about two hunared feet above the ground, the knot seemed 
to turn under him, and he lurched forward so far that his cap fell off. 
His death seemed inevitable, but clinging to the ropes, he recovered 
himself, and the ascent, so far as could be seen, passed off without 
accident. The balloon took a north-easterly course, and the Profes- 
sor landed some two miles back of the Troy County House, Having 
no ballast to regulate his descent, he was pretty badly bruised, 





ssible, to redeem his promise, he got into the car, threw _ 
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THE HEART WHERE KINDNESS DWELLS. 


Tuere’s beauty in the glorious sk 
When morn her rosy hues displays; 
And when at eve the western clouds 
Reflect in gold the sun’s last rays, 
The star-bespangled heaven is fair : 
But there’s a beauty far excels 
7 brilliant gems or gorgeous clouds; 
in the heart where kindness dwells. 


4 summer rose is fair to me 
With pearly dew-drops glittering bright, 
And beauti‘ul the sweet spring flowers, 
Blue violets and lilies white; 
They lend rich fragrance to the morn; 
Of innocence and joy it tells ! 
I love them well, but dearer far 
I love the heart where kiudness dwells ! 


I love the songs of summer-birds, 
And murmurs low of rippling streams, 
And fairy music which so oft 
Comes softly stealing through my dreams ! 
Bat something bath a magic power 
Surpassing music’s sweetest spells; 
’Tis the low voice whose gentle tones 
Gush from the heart where kindness dwells. 








THE WAY JEMMY SMART LOST AN ESTATE. 


A YouNG city gent, whom his familiar friends call Jemmy Smart, 
and whose ease of manner behind the counter, and whose skill in deciding 
troublesome customers to make their choice, have long been the admiration of 
the feminine world, lately received a letter from a Yorkshire attorney, info:ming 
him that something to his advantage had occurred, and enclosing a five pound 
note as a foretaste. It stated that his maternal relative, Robert Brown, whom 
he had never seen, but whom he had heard spoken of in the family as Uncle 
Bob, an old bachelor, much addicted to the grazing of cattle and the fatting of 
pigs, wa lately deceased, and that the will divided the old gentleman’s landed 
and p>r vnal property between himself and another nephew, a vigorous biped 
of lofty stature, belonging to the class of native domestic agricultural animals, 
Mr. James Smart was further counselled to ask his empleyer to grant him a 
temporary (so underlined) leave of absence, and to proceed torthwith by rail to 
York, previously announcing the hour of his proposed arrival to one Josiah 
Nifon, his late uncle’s bailiff, now holding possession at The Thickets, till the 
rightful heir should come to claim his own. Josiah would meet him at the 
station with the gig. 

Jemmy lost no time in obtaining the required permission, and in packing u 
his Sunday finery—his shirt-fronts of finest calico, his unimpeachable false col- 
lars, his jewel-box resplendent with mosaic gold and brilliant paste of purest 
ray serene. He was off, with the pole-star for his guide 

At the York st.tion, he looked out in vain for Josiah Nixon, whom he pic- 
tured to himself as a tall flunkey, with cane in hand, powdered hair, and long 

t coat with livery buttons. Nothing of the sort was there. He waited 
about impatiently for a quarter of an hour, till every one was gone, when he 
began to suspect himself the victim of a hoax ; but after a few minutes’ further 
suspense, there entered an aged and dusty countryman, disguised, as it were, 
in a linen smock-frock, such as north country graziers wear, and looking as if 
he also were in quest of somebody or something. 

‘* Pray, sir, may I ask whether your name is Mr. James Smart ?’’ he respect- 
fully inquired of our hero, with a certain formal politeness. 

“Yes, sir, it is; and I suppose I mey ask you whether your name isn’t Mr. 
Josiah Nixon ?”’ retorted Jemmy sharply. 

The old man bowed assent. 

“Then, ir, I must tell you,” continued James, “that it is a very bad begin- 
ning of our acquaintance that you presume to keep me waiting in this way. I 
have been kicking my heels here nearly half an hour.”’ 

The veteran bailiff looked vexed and puzzled, and an expression of deep disap- 
pointment came over his weather-beaten countenance. ‘I am very sorry, sir, 
that it has so happened ; but it is a long drive from The Thickets to York. The 
weather is very sultry and close to-day, and poor old Neddy bas had a hard job 
of it. As soon as he has finished his corn, we are at your service, sir.’’ 

* Very well, sir ; say no more about it. I only just wish to give you a hint, 
that if you intend to remain in my service, you must be more punctual for the 
future.’ 

During their drive to The Thickets, old Nixon was taciturn—sulky, perhaps— 
leaving Mr. Smart to indulge in monologues by the way. 

‘What horrid dusty roads! I wonder they don’t waterthem. But that can 
hardly be expected in an out-of-the-way place like this. And this is Neddy? 
Pm not surprised now at your being behindband, with a great, fat, ugly, lazy 
beast like that.’’ 

But, sir,’’ interposed Josiah, with some little warmth, “ he was a great 
favorite with my poor dear master, who drove him for more than a dozen years. 
He said he hoped you would never part with Neddy.’’ 

“No ; not part with him,’’ replied James, with a cunning grin, ‘‘ if that’s a 
condition in the will ; but I can lend him, you know, to a friend of mine who 
drives a London cab, and that will put a little life into him, if whipcord will 
do it.’ 

Nixon winced as if a lash had struck his own shoulders. ‘ There’s The 
Thickets, sir, at last ; and I hope you’ll like it.” 

‘That old, dismal, tumble-down looking place! Why, it’s smothered up 
with trees ; you can’t look out of the windows for evergreens ; and I'd bet a 
sovereign there’s an owl in every chimney. But I'll soon alter that. I'll cut 
down three-fourths of those nasty trees.’’ 

‘* But, sir, master planted every one of those trees himself. He would have 
been sadly grieved had he known that was what they were to come to.”’ 

‘* Well, what business is that of yours? He’s dead and gone ; and it’s my 
turn now. But tell them to let me have some dinner as soon as possible ; I’m 
dying with hunger, and all because Neddy crawls at the rate of five miles an 
hour.”’ 

Mr. Smart was received by his uncle’s housekeeper, an old-fashioned dame, 
in deep mourning, with snow-white hair, and an antiquity of acap. Nixon 
explained the urgeney of the young gentleman’s appetite. He was accordingly 
shown into a spacious wainscoted dining-room, where a circular table was 
neatly laid for three. In a few minutes Josiah entered, immediately followed 
by a ruddy servant girl, bearing a substantial joint and smoking vegetables. 

“ All is ready, sir,’’ said Nixon. ‘‘ We had better not let the gravy get cold.”’ 
And he and the housekeeper took their places before two of the vacant knives 
and forks, remain ng standing till the heir should seat himself. 

* Are you going to dine here without being asked ?”’ inquired James. 
an extraordinary liberty for servants to take.”’ 

“We always dined with master in the parlor,” said the housekeeper, 
demurely, but bridling up, ‘except on the days when he gave his grand din- 
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ners to the county gentry. We thought you would like to have things go on 
exactly as | did in the old gentleman’s time. However, sir, if we are 
intradivg, we’ll retire.’’ 


**No, no,’’ said James, condercendingly. ‘‘ Never mind for this once. You 
may stop to-day. Besides, you may be able to give a little information about 
the place, and what itis worth. Yes; you can carve, Nixon. What a clumsy 
fellow | Not so thick as that, and not quite so much fat. I wonder whether 
the governor had any decent wine.’’ 

‘This is a bottle of his very best port, which I brought up from the cellar 
on purpose to—to welcome you with.’’ And Nixon made a grimace which 
speedily passed away, and shot a rapid glance at the housekeeper oppesite. 

“ Hem, ha!’’ said James, superciliously tasting it ; ‘‘ rather thin, I think. 
I could get better than this in town at half a crown a bottle.”’ 

** Would you like to look at the stock, sir, after dinner ?’’ asked Josiah, evi- 


dently uncomfortable. 
** What stock ?’’ retorted James. ‘I never knew that Uncle Bob kept a fancy 
warehouse.’’ 


* Our cows, sir, and our pigs. We have some of the most beautiful Durhame 
that all Yorkshire can show ; and our ggg take prizes every year at the Mid- 
land Counties Exhibition.”’ 

* Nasty creatures !’’ was James’s reply. 
tures can go with it.’’ 

* Sell the place !’’ exclaimed the bailiff, turning red as scarlet. ‘‘ Your poor 
uncle, sir, thought that you might like fo marry, and settle comfortably here. 
And what is to become of us, sir, if we are to be turned out of house and home, 
where we have both of lived more than forty years, sir ?”’ 

“0, that’s your look out,’”’ said James. ‘I had no idea of finding such a 
dull hole as this. Aod as to marrying, I'm not going to throw myself away 
jast yet. If I swop this musty old farm-house for a neat bachelor’s villa resi- 
dence in St. John’s Wood, where I can keep my ¢ab, my tiger, and something 
else, perhaps, that will be a little like life, old boy.’”” Uncle Bob’s wine was 
stronger than Jemmy suspected. ‘‘ Hang it,’’ he continued, “if I don’t go to 
York to-morrow morning, and ask the attorney if he can’t manage it for me.”’ 

“Suppose you go this evening,’’ blandly insinuated Josiah. ‘I think Neddy 
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could do it, now he has had his corn, with a little extra whip ;’’ and the old 
gentleman cunningly arched his eyebrows. 

* By jingo, so we will!’’ cried James, greedily catching at the idea. “ It will 
be capital fun to take down a little of that lazy brute’s proud flesh. Let us be 


off at once.’’ 

8 said, sodone. Foolish Neddy neighed at starting, as if he were bound for 
a; rty of pleasures The drive back to York much resembled the drive from 
it, »xcept that Nixon seemed in better humor; the effect doubtless of the 
dinner and the wine. At last they reached the City of the Seven Sisters. 

* Halloa! what are you about?’’ said James. ‘‘ Where are you driving to? 
Vm pring to the attorney, man, and not to the railway station.’’ 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Josiah ; “‘ but you are going to the railway 
station, and back to London as quick as possible. I’m Yorkshire, vou know. 
You'll exeuse my having played you a little trick. I’m Uncie Bob, and not 
Josiah Nixon ; and as I’m not yet quite dead, | intend making a trifling altera- 
tion in my will, which will relieve you of the trouble of disposing of The Thiek- 
ets. There’s a tem poum! note, sir, to pay your expenses to town and your loss 
of time ; and I wish you every possible enjoyment of your bachelor residence in 
St. John’s Wood, with your tiger and cab, apd whatever ether additions you 
may think fit to make to your establishment,’’ 





A TOUCHING (AND TOUCHED) CHARACTER. 

Some years ago the reading-room of the Bibliotheque Royale, at Paris, was fre- 
quented by a personage whose quaint costume could not fail to attract the 
notice of every visitor. Dressed from top to toe in a close-fitting garb of red, 
or blue, or yellow cloth, with the grand cordon of some unknown order of 
knighthood around bis neck, and his hat adorned with artificial flowers, bright 
beads, and tinsel ornaments of every description, the strangely-accoutred 
student would sit all day long in one particular place, with his head bent over 
his book, apparently wrapt in attention to the subject before him. He wasa 
man past middle life, his hair and beard were gray, and his countenance, which 
had evidently once been handsome, bore traces of long and deep suffering, in 
the furrows with which it was plentifully seamed. The curiosity excited by 
the singularity of his dress could not fail to be increased by the ineffable 
sorrow expressed in his face; and ifany one, interested by his appearance, 
inquired who he was, he probably obtained no other answer than this—“ It is 
Carnevale.’’ 

Indeed, Carnevale’s history was so well known to the habitués of the library, 
that they thought no further answer was necessary; but if the inquirer pur- 
sued his questions, he might have heard the following account of him: 

Carnevale was an Italian, of a highly respectable family in Naples. He came 
to Paris about the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, young, handsome, 
and well provided with money. With these advantages he had no difficulty in 
getting into society, and was received with open arms by his fellow-countrymen 
resident in the French capital. Suddenly, however, he disappeared; his friends 
lost sight of him; no one knew why or whither he had gone, until some time 
afterwards it was discovered that he had fallen passionately in love, and had 
sought solitude in order to enjoy undisturbed the sweet society of the mistress 
of his affections. But is happiness was of short duration; the lady died, and 
her death robbed poor Carnevale not only of all that was dearest to him on 
earth, but of his reasun too. 

When he had in some degree recovered from the first viofence of the shock, 
he went daily to pray and weep at her tomb. The watchman at the cemetery 
noticed that, at every visit, he took a paper, folded in the shape of a letter, 
from his pocket, and placed it under the stone. This was communicated to 
Carnevale’s friends, one of whom went to the grave, and found five letters 
hidden there: one for each day since her burial. The last was to this effect, 
though it is impossible to render in a transl ,tion all the pathetic grace of the 
original Italian: 

‘« Dearest,—You do not answer my letter:, and yet you know that I love you. 
Have you forgotten me amid the occupations of the other land? It would 
be 7, unkind—if you had. But now, for five days—five long days 
—I have waited for news of you. I cannot sleep, or if I close my eyes for an 
instant, it is to dream of you. 

‘* Why did you not leave me your address? I would have sent you your clothes 
and trickets. * * * * But no! do not send for them; for pity'’s sake, 
leave them with me. I have arranged them on chairs, andI fancy you are in 
the next room, and that you will soon come in and dress yourself. Besides 
these things, which you have worn, spread a perfume through my little room; 
and so I am happy when I come in. 

‘*] wish I had your portrait, very well done, very much like you, so as to be 
able to compete with the other—‘or I have one already. It isin my eyes, ard 
it can never change. Whether I shut my eyes, or open them, I see you 
always * * * * Ah, my darling! how skilful is the great artist who has 
left me this portrait. 

‘* Farewell, dearest! Write to me to-morrow, or to-day, if youcan. If you 
are very busy, I will not ask you for a page, or even for a line—only three 
words. Tell me only that you love me. CARNEVALE.”’ 

His friend, imagining that he was suffering from an illusive melancholy 
which every day would tend to decrease, requested the watchman to take away 
the letters as Carnevale brought them; but the result was not as he anticipated. 
On finding that his love did not send him any reply, Carnevale fell into a state 
of gloomy despair; after having written thirty letters, he ceased his visits to 
the cemetery. 

It was avout this time, as he walked along the boulevards, he saw a variety 
of bright colored cloths displayed in a draper’s window. He smiled at seeing 
them, and, entering the shop, purchased several yards of each sort of cloth. 
A week afterwards, he appeared in the streets in a complete suit of rei; hat, 
coat, waistcoat, trousers and shoes, all red, and of a fantastic cut. A crowd 
soon gathered around him, and he returned home with at least five hundred 
idlers at his heels. The next day, he came out in a yellow suit; the day after, 
in a suit of sky-blue; each day he was followed by a fresh crowd; but ere long 
the Parisians became familiar with tne eccentricity of his attire, and none but 
strangers turned to gaze at him. It was noticed, however, that he varied his 
dress from day to day, not in any regular succession, but capriciously, and as 
if in accordance with his frame of mind, 

During the Revolution of July, eighteen hundred and thirty, his strange 
costume nearly proved fatal to him. As he took no interest in passing events, 
never conversing with any one, and never reading a newspaper, he was per- 
fectly unaware of what was occurring, and had no idea that Paris was in a 
state of revolution. On the twenty-eighth of July, as he was walking along 
the quays, he fell in with a band of insurgents from the faubourgs, who, not 
being familiar with his appearance and being misled by the cordon round his 
neck , took him for a foreign prince, and were going to throw him into the Seine. 
He was fortunately recognised by a cab-driver, who explained who he was, 
and obtained his liberation. It was with great difficulty that Carnevale was 
brought to understand that Paris was in uproar, and that his gay habiliments 
had brought him into peril of his life; but when, the next day, he once more 
put on black clothes, he relapsed into his former sadness. He felt his brain 
grow disturbed; he remembered with painful acuteness the death of his love; 
he was conscious that, day by day, his reason was abandoning him. As soon 
as he found this was the case, he betook himself, of his own accord, to the 
hospital at Bicétre, and remained there for some time, under treatment. The 
physicians were amazed to hear a madman reason as calmly as he did about 
his condition. 

‘*Send for my colored clothes,” said he one day. His request was complied 
with, and as soon as he had put on his red suit, he resumed his former gaiety. 

“It was the black clothes,” he said, ‘that made me ill. I cannot endure 
black. You are all very foolish to sacrifice to so ugly a fashion. You always 
look as if you were going toa funeral. For my part, when I am very joyful, 
I put on my red suit; it becomes me so well—and besides, my friends know 
what it means. When they see me in red, they say, ‘ Carnevale is in a very 
good humor to-day.’ 

‘When I am not in such good spirits, J put on my yellow suit; that looks 
very nice also. And when I am a little melancholy, and the sun does not shine 
very brightly, I put on my biue clothes.’’ 

When he left the hospital, finding that his fortune was somewhat diminished, 
Carnevale determined to give lessons in Italian. He soon obtained a number of 
pupils—for his story became known, and gained him many friends. His 
manner of teaching, too, was exeellent; he never scolded his pupils, or gave 
them impositions. If they knew their lessons weil, he would promise to come 
—_ time in his apple-green dress; but if he were dissatisfied with them, he 
would say, 

‘Ah! I shall be obliged to come to-morrow in my coffee colored suit.’’ 

Thus he rewaried and punished his pvpils always, an | he could easily do it, 
for he had more than sixty suits, each of one color throughout, all ticketed and 
hung up, with the greatest care, in a room which he allowed no one to enter 
but himself. 

His circle of acquaintance, towards the end of his life, became very large. 
His gentle manners and harmless eccentricities made him welcome every where. 
At the Neapolitan embassy he was a constant guest; and with the a) tists of 
the Italian Theatre he was a special favorite. Though not rich, his income 
more than sufficed his moderate wants, and he gave away a great deal in 
charity. No poor Italian ever applied to him in vain for assistance; many have 
owed success to his zealous recommendation of them to his influential friends. 
He delighted in being of service. 

His habits were very simple. Every morning he rose at five o'clock from the 
leathern arm-chair in which he slept; for he would not sleep ina bed. After 
a visit to the fish-market, to make purchases for his friends, he would return 
home and prepare with his own hands a dish of potatoes for his breakfast. His 
day was spent with bis pupils or at the library, and ended with a walk on the 
Boulevards. In walking, if he met any one he knew, he would take his arm 





and enter into a long conversation about Italy, music, or some other favorite 
topic; and he would fancy that the p-rson whom he had thus casually encoun- 
tered was Bellini, Napoleon, Malibran, or some equally illustrious deceased. 
This hallucination was a source of great pleasure to him: it was in vain to tell 
him that Napoleou, Matibran, and Bellini were dead. ‘‘ They are dead to you, 
I admit,’’ he would answer, “‘ but not tome. I am endowed with senses that 
you do not pessess. I assure you they are not dead; they love me, and frequent 
my company.’’ 
Poor Carnevale ! 


May the sun shine brightly on his grave. 








Mr. FInNErROcK was addressing the Democracy of Fremont, | 
Ohio, and taxing his invention to the utmost in outrageous charges 
against the Black Republicans, when he paused suddenly, and said, | 
** Now, gentlemen, what do you think ?”’ Instantly a man rose in 
the assembly, and with one eye partly closed, modestly, with Scotch 
brogue, said, ‘‘ Mr. Finnefrock, I think, sir; I do indeed, sir; I | 
think that if you and I would stump the county together, we could | 
tell more lies than any other two men in the county, sir, and I’d not | 
say a word myself all the time, sir!” 


Tue sedan-chair was first brought into England, from Spain, by 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., who, as everybody will re- 
member, went to Madrid for a Spanish wife, whom eventuality he did | 
not obtain. On his departure, Olivarez, the prime minister and 
favorite of Philip IV., gave the prince a few Italian pictures, some 
valuable pieces of furniture, and three sedan-chairs of curious work- 
manship. On his return to England, Charles gave two of these 
sedan-chairs to his favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, who raised a | 
great clamor against himself by using them in London. The popular 
ery was, that the duke was thus redu free-born Englishmen and 
@hristians te the offices and condition of beasts of burden 
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. CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications intended for the Chess should be addressed to the 
a jor depariment 


*,* ANSWERS are unavoidably crowded out this week. 
THE CHESS CONGRESS. 
The late interesting gathering of Chess players of this Union has now formed 
itself into a permanent body, henceforth designated the ‘‘ National American 
Chess Associa ion.’’ A constitution has been adopted, and the weg 
tlemen were elected officers of the Association: President, Col. C. D, A 
of N. Y. ; Vice Presidents, Hon. A. B. Meek, of Ala., H. P. Montgomery, of 
Penn., George Hammond, of Boston, and James Morgan, of Ill. ; Recordi 
S tary, Dr. & 1 Lewis, of Phila. ; Corresponding Secretary, D. W: 
Fiske, of N. Y. ; Treasurer, James Thompson, of N. Y. The committee on 
revision of the Chess Code is represented by the following talented argo g 
Prof. George Allen, of Philadelphia ; Prof. H. Vetheke, of Philadelphia ; Paul 
Morphy, of New Orleans ; Dr. B. J. Raphael, of N. ¥. ; and Prof. H. R. Agnel, 
of West Point. The next meeting of the Association will, perhaps, be held in 
Philadelphia two years hence. Ls 
THE GRAND TOURNAY. 
We here present to our readers the result of the play in the 
Tap SEcTION. 
esses 5 T. Lichtenhein.... 


wn 1. 

seeoee -3 Dr. B J. Raphael.........020000000 
Drawn 1. 

Fovurtn Section. 

wad es ce Te POUR sic od: oads oe teecs 





coccec® 


Paul Morphy............ 


T. Lichtenhein .......5.0.0s- 
It will be noticed that these four above-named gentlemen are prize bearers. 
The winning of the first five games decides the contest for the first prize. 


Paul Morphy........ hanes wevnbai Tian sande 6he0ds-0 thane Ist prize. 
ih sodu keeiedandadetehbines «ce ivccceesonncesee cscoetny ae 
EEE SPEC ae rere rr 3d do 
Be Ge Be NEES, 0.0 cp ceed asadeetiedec:ccccdccescccs ce séceck een 
THE MINOR TOURNAY. 
The four players here named are the prize bearers in this Tournay : 
10N. 
Dy Se ED, dics cbacedeesesos -O Mr. M. Solomons..........-+++0« 
RE ee 1 Mr. W. Heeemet...ccccscece oaneand 3 


Fourtsa SEction. 
Messrs. Solomons and Horner are now contesting for the first prize. The 
second prize, of course, will be adjudged to the loser in this match. The 
result of the play for the third and fourth prizes stands thus : . 
Lit, Seebach.........secccscccccccccccccccssvcssccssscscsvees - e pate. 
cccccccce Mtn do 


PROBLEM CI.—By Capraz (From Be’l’s Life).—White to play 


and mate in three moves. 
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Game Cl.—(THe Two Kyicuts’ Derence.)—Played at the New York Chess 
Club, between Pau. Morray, the strongest player in America, and 0. H 
Stan.ey, Esq. 


WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. 
1PtoKé4 PtoK4 15 B tks P K to Kt 2 
2KttoKB3 QKttoB3 16 QtoK B38 R to R sq 
3 BtoQB4 K Kt to B 38(a) 17 QtoK Kt3 (ch)K toB 
4PtoQ38 B to Q B4 (b) 18 QtoK Kt5 K Kt toQ2 
5 PtoQB3 P10 Q3 19 Btks B P tks B 
6PtoKR3 Castles 20 Q tks Q Kt tke @ 
7 BtoK Kt5 KBtoQKt3 21 KttoK B38 K to Kt 2 
8 QKttoQ2 QBtoK3 22 PtoK Kt4 KKttoKB 
9 Castles PtoKR3 23 K to Kt 2 K Kt to Kt 3 
10 BtoK R4 KtoR 24 B to Kt 5 (d) QKtto KB2 
11 KKttoR2 P to K Kt 4 (c) 25 PtoKR4 Kt tks B 
12 BtoK Kt3 PtoKR4 26 P tks B Kt to K B 6 (eh) 
13 K Kt to B3 PtoK R5 27 KtoKt3(e) R mates. 
14 Kt tks RP P tks Kt 


NOTES TO GAME Cl. 


(a) This constitutes the Two Knights’ Defence, one that Mr. Morphy 
thoroughly understands; in fact, he plays all débuts with a solidity and bril- 
liancy that we have never seen equalled. This game is by no means a fair 
specimen of either gentleman’s skill, for it is due to both to mention that the 
above was played rapidly and without much consi¢eration. 

P A The usual play is Kt to K Kt 5 instead; the opening is continued as 
‘ollows: 





WHT. BLACK. 
4 KttoK Kt5 PtoQ4 
5 P tks P Kt to Q R 4 (aa) 
6 B to Q Kt 5 (ch) B to Q 2 (tb) 
7QtoK2 KBwQ3s 
8 B tks B (ch) Q tks B 
9 P to QB 4, with a pawn more and a better position. 
(aa) 
5 Kt tks P 
6 Kt tks K BP K tks Kt 
7 Qto K B 8 (ch) KtoK3 
8 QKttoBs QKttoK2 
; 9 P to Q 4, Castlinz on the Q’s side in two or three moves, with a 
winning game. See Lewis’ Treatise on Chess, edition 1844, and the Chess 


Player’s Handbook. 





(ib) 
6 PtoQB3 
7 P tke P P tke P 
8 Qto K B3 (best), with a superior position. Any other move 


in this last variation would leave white with an inferior game. At the sixth 
move of the first variation, Mr. Morphy plays P to Q 3 for White, a quid and 


| modest move, but rayther a telling one. 


(b) The opening :rom this point is now turned into the Guioco Piano. 

(c) This advance of the K Kt P seems to be a favorite move with’ Paul 
Morphy. 

(d) Was not B to K Kt 8 the best play at this point? 

(¢) Had Mr. S. played K to Kt, Mr. M. would have advanced R to K R 6, fol 
lowed with QR to K R sq, having a winning position, 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XCILX. 
WHITE. BLACK 








1 Kt from K B 8 tks P (ch) K to K 4 dis, (ch) 
2 Kt interposes K tks either Kt 
3 Q mates. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM € 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Q tks Kt B tks Q or (a) 
2RtoK6 Kt tks R 
3 B to K Kt 2, and mates 
(@) 
1 R to Q 
2 Kt teQRs Anything 


3 Q or R mates. 










' ~ 


Nov. 14, 1857.] 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER, Price Srx Cents. The cheapest 

paper in the world. This splendid — Paper has 

nearly closed its Fourth Volame, The Four Volume con- 

tain nearly Two Ti avings, which have been 
at an expense of over Sizty Txousand Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that uo paper nas ever been 

oduced in this country which can at all compare with 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. Ln 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 

hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has raits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches. 
Publie Buildings, and Arts and Scitnces are duly illustrated 
it also contains the best Original) Romances of the day, 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap T, it will assame much more of a literary nature. Ip 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
pa aga Discoveries, gee tp of ae » 
every and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous venting matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 





TERMS TO CLUBS. 
BD ns s 0ccccccéwe veh POOF 
Or one Copy........ 
Five copies........... Sol FOO sv ccccccscces ooo G12 
ME DBbcecccccscotecvt LT JOOT.. .ccccsccccccces -$22 
Twenty Conies.......... DORR eo cscsigscascccccce $40 
OFFI 


CE 13 Franxrort street, New York. 


The Monarch of the Monthlies ! 





Just Published, 
THE THIRD NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., cr $3 per annum. 


CUNTENTS OF NO. 8. 
Licerary. 


From Gmrattak © THE Bmasoa, with Fifteen beautiful 
Tilustrations- 

A Fear.ul A ven'ure in the Indian Ocean. 

An American in Venice, with Seven Illustrations. 

A Story of New Year’s Eve. By Lucy A. Randall. 

The Shoemaker of St. Gobain. Two illustrations. 

A Cheap Way of Providing a Dinner. 

The Roman Catholic Custodia. MDlustrated. 

Leigh Hunt. A Sketch. 

Alexander and Diogenes. Illustrated. 

Anecdotes of Handel. 

The Chemistry of Daily Life. Tlustrated. 

Ineidents in the Lives of Remarkable Misers. 

Thrilling Incidents of the Revolutionary War. Eight Ilus- 
trations. 

A Pet Rat. 

Amvsements in India. Two Illustrations. 

Anecdotes of Actors. 

Story of a Polphin. 

The Fetes and Festivals of the Nicaraguan Indians. Three 
Illustrations. 

Vere Egerton ; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby Grand,” &. Two 
Tilustrations. 


ws 
Return, Return, ye Happy Hours of Youth! By Henry 
0 


C. Watso 
To a Beautiful Fountain. 
The Veil. A Ballad. By Victor Hugo. 


Evening Hours. By Charlotte Bronte. 


List of Engravings. 


Fo GiBRaLtTaR T0 THE Brpasoa: Frontispiece. 
How we Travel in Spain. : 
The Rock of Gibraltar, from the Signal Station. 
The Girl of Cadiz. 

Carmen’s Devotions. 
Pe,.e and bis Calesa. 
‘A Spanish Home. 
El Ba: bero de Sevillo. 
Palace of Queen Yeabella at Madrid) 
The .. ater-seller. 
Murillo’s House in Seville 
Mantillo de Tiro. 
How the Ca/iz Girls served the Governor. 
How the Spanish Women Warm themselves. 
A Road Scene in Spain. 
An AMER/CAN IN VENICE : 
La Casa Don, on the Grand Canal, Venice. 
« View of Venice. 
Gate of the Arsenal at Venice. 
The Bucentaur, or State Barge. 
Regatta on tne Grand Canal, Venice 
Venetian Water-carriers. 
View of the Palace Pisani, on the Grand Canal, Venice. 

Tue SHOEMAKER OF St GonaAiN: 

Entrance to the Caves of St. Gobain, near Fére, France 
The Shoemaker of St. Gobain engaged at his Work. 

The Roman Catholic Custodia. 

Alexander and Diogenes, by Sir Edwin Landseer. 

The Chemistry of Daily Life. Nine Illustrations. 

Tawitiine INcipents oF THE RevoLUTIONARY WAR : 
Surprise at the Farm-House. 

Escape of Frederick and Jacob. 
Jacob attacked by a Rattlesnake. 
Jacob cuts out the Poison. 
Jacob’s Dream. 
Frederick and a Comrade Swimming for their Lives. 
The Rapids of the Cedars. 
The Meeting in the Bower. 
AMUSEMENTS IN INDIA : 
The Combat between the Two Great Tigers. 
The Cheetah, or Hunting-Leopard, chasing a Deer. 

Tae Freres AND FEstivats oF THE NICARAGUAN INDIANS : 

Weapons of the Nicaraguan Warrior. 
The Chocolate Féte. 
The Comelagatoatze, or Nicaraguan See-saw. 

Vere EcErton : 

Constance caressing Vere’s Dog ‘‘ Bold.’ 
Vere asking Quarter of the Cossack. 
Five Comic Inuustrations—The Pressure of the Times. 





FINE ARTS. 
J. GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PALACE OF ART, 
No, 349 Broadway, New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Prom Miniature to Life Size, finished in Ol, Pastel, Water Colors, 
India Ink, and Orayon, by 4 corps of talented artista, 
IMPERIAL 
Kob-i-noor aud Plain Photographs. 
HALLOTYPES 


Golored and uncolored, and for beauty, delicacy and finish, are une- 
ualled. 
DAGUERREOTYPFS 
In the usual artistic styles, 
SPHERBROTYPES. 
Phe only durable Glass P.cture made, and particularly adapted for 
Pictures of Children, requiring four seconds for siiting 

N. B.—Old Daguerrectypes of Deceased Persons can be copied by 
the Photogracbic process, en'arged to any size, and colored in any 
style equal to those mace from life. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

@allery epen from § A. M. until 6 P. M., for the free luspection of the 


public. 
J. GURNEY, 
Photographic Artist, 


90-102 349 Broadway, New York. 


Fre 2paicks’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTY 





668 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROFOLITAN BOTEL. 


OTYPRS. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLorrrs, woald respectfully 
inform the Pabite thet his gallery is at 
FREDRICRS’ TEMPLE OF ANT, 
806 Broadway, aud that he bes Do connection wh ny are 
ae ae 





SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
THE WASHINGTON ART ASSOCIATION 

wil! be held in the spacious Gallery of Mr, Curcoran’s Building, on 

H street, between Thirteenth end Fourteenth streets, and will open 

to the public on the 5th day of December next. An Address on the 

occasion will be delivered by the Hon. J. R. Tyson, of Pennsylvania. 

The Gallery will be ready for the reception of Pictures on the 20th 
of November, and works for Exhibition will be received until the 
Leth of December. 

The Exhibition will continue for three months, during which time 
no work can be removed. 

The expenses of transportation beth ways will be borne by the 

tien, upon such works as may be forwarded by its own 
agents, or by artists to whom circulars may be addressed. 

Every possible care will be taken of works loaned for exhibition; 
and for any loss or injury which they may sustain while on exhibi- 
tion the Association will hold itself responsible. 

It is particularly desirable that a brief description of the works in- 
tended for exhibition should be sent to the Co nding Secretary 
before the 10th of December; and a card, bearing the title, name and 
residence of the artist, the posseseor’s name, and the price, if for 
for sale, should be attached to each contribution. 

In case of the sale of any werk of art deposited in the Gallery, a 
commission of ten per cent. will be charged by the Association. By 


order of the Board of Management 
HORATIO STONE, President. 
Washington, D. C., Oct, 15, 1857. 100-108 


GOUPrIL &€ €9O 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ 
366 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
127 





COLORMEN, 


MISCELLANEUUS. 





— 
, yreonee SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
uwderstood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
‘amily in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars abou! 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
tor it by letter or personally. 

I. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at Barker’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
vurn the hair. Orders through Express attended to wit 
punctuality and in a satisfac:ory manner. Please cut a 
oat. 


[_J OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT is the household 

remedy of all nations for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, sprains, sores, contracted sinews, eruptions, tumors, 
cancer, rheumati=m, and all external pain and inflamma- 
tion, whether produced by accident. disease or maltreat- 
ment. Warm ftomentations should precede its use Sold 
at the manufactory, No 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
by all Druggists, at 25 cents, 63 cents, and $1 per pot. 


ODEL BILLIAKD TABLES and Comsi- 

NATION CUSHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest ma:ihematical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 








GRBAT LIQUIDATION SALE 
BULPIN'S ENTIRE STOCK, 


‘inde -” at 361 Broadway. 
y a Quarter Million of Dollars 
of Cloaks, . 
Shawls, 
Ledies’ Fency Furs, 
Cloths, 
Velvets, 
Silks, 


Fringes and Trimmings, 
ALL AT RETAIL 
or FOR CASH ONLY, 
at prices totally regardless 
of origina! cost. 


DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
1,000 Gray Cloth Cloaks, at 3 Dollars each. 
600 Superior Cloth Cloaks, at 444 Dollars each. 
800 Extra Cloth Cloaks, at 6 Dollars each. 
450 Very Handsome Cloth Gioaks, at & Dollars each. 
800 Excellent Black Cloth Circulars, at 8 Dollars each. 
500 Very Superior Black Cloth Circulars, at LO Dollars each. 
600 Superfine Black Cloth Circulars, at 1? Dollars each. 
300 Black Lyons Velvet Cloaks, at 25 Dollars each, 
250 Very Superior Black Lyons Velvet Cloaks, at 30 Dollars each. 
2,000 Beautiful New Style stella Shawls, at 5 Dollars eac' 
1,000 Extra 8 New Style Stella Shawls, at 644 Dollars each. 
800 Very Rich Plush Borders, at 8 Dollars each. 
2,000 Chenille Borders, at § Dollars each. 
900 Very Rich Chenille Borders, at 10 Dollars each. 


THE FUR DEPARTMENT 
is replete with every nevelty; 


in this particular Branch 
suffice it to say that the entire Stock 


and «8 a quotation of prices 
is calculated to mislead, 


will be reduced to about 
two-thirds their criginal cost. 


10,000 Yards of Black and Gray Cloaking Cloths. 

100 Cartons of Rich Tr and Gall 

25 Cartons of Guipure Lace. 

12 Cartons Rich Broche Fringes. 

50 Pieces Rich Black Silks. 

20 Pieces Black Lyons Velvets, 

THE WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 
Up Srarra, 
will be exclusively set apart for the sale of 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 

so that Ladies desiring to economise can purchase their own mate- 
rials. and make up, or get made, their own Cloaks at a considerable 


saving. 
BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 
361 Broadway. 








101-102 
ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, the great Vegetable 
Biood Purifier, combines the virtues of the best Sarsaparilia, 
with other rare Vegetable Extracis. It is everywhere celebrated for 
curing diseases arising from an impure state of the bloed or habit of 
the system. As an alterative and renovating agent it is unequalled. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANJ)3, 100 Fulton street, N. Y. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
IMPROVED MELODEON, WITH DIVIDED 
87 Fuctrow st.. New York.—WNiacar* st., BUFFALO. 


CORAL KALYDOR. 
Y One Bottle will insure a skin like snow. 
Broadway, and by all Druggists. 


97.109 


Sold at 703 
102 


ANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL HU- 
MAN EYES, from Paris—superior to any imported ones. 
Made to order and inserted without pain in all cases where large 
collections are useless 
96-108 BOCH & GOUGLEMAN, 685 Broadway, 34 floor. 





HEAP SEWING MACHINE—PRATT’S 


4 PATENT; price, $20 to $30. At No. 677 Broadway, opposite 
Metropoli Hotel. S. 96-1¢8 





‘OR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
HK FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR HEADACH® take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry, Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 

All Druggiste sel) them everywhere. 


“4 MERICAN INSTITUTE, CRYSTAL 
PA 


LACE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC FURTHER 
CONFIRMED. 
Highest Premium again awarded to 
WHEEL! R & WILSON M’F’G. CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 Broapway, New York. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


Send for a Circular. 000 
M\WENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH. 


IN CONSEQU¥NCE OF THE DEPRESSED STATE OF BUSINESS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, we have decided to sell the goods imported tor 
our Fall sales in ships Carolus Magnus, Fairfield, and Logan, at a 

Bona Fipe Repvucrion oF Twenty-Five Pen Cet. 
Por Casn. 
They consist of New anp Eveocant Stryves of 
Freneon Cuina Dinner Sets, 
Frencu Cana TEA SETS. 
‘ReNCH CuINaA TOILET Sets, 

ELEGANT Browzes, 

CLocas, VasEs, 
Parian Ware, &c, 
which were opened and arranged for sale in our 
Commopious BaskmMEntT WAREROOM, 

on MonDaAyY, 26th ult. 

A Heavy RebuctTion also will be made on our Stock of Gas Frx- 
TURes, SiL_veR PLrateD Ware, CuT_ery, and Imon-stons Casa, 
For instance : 

Fine Waire Cuina TEA Ses, 44 pieces...........0+000++ $2 60 

Fine Waite Cuina and Goin Tra SeTs, 44 do.........-+++ 5 00 

— Light CaanDELiers, neat pattern, with GLosEs com- 
plete 7 

Fine Ivory-handled TasLe Kwives, per dozen.. 

Casm Puacuasers will remember that our goods are all of new 
styles and superior quality, and they wil! find this an unequalled op- 
portunity for obtaining them at extremely low prices. 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 








101-104 Corner of Broadway and Brvome street. 
oe ee N OT Ick a 
$600.000 WoRTH 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 

In view of the Financial Panic, and of the fact that it may conti- 
nue some weeks longer, 80 as to leave us with an immense stoek on 
hand toe late in the season, we have concluded 

TO CLOSE IT OUT AT ONCE, 
It consists of a large assortment of every description of 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GAR NTS, 
manufactured with great taste, either from g¢ o¢s of 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION OR GETTING UP. 
Also a superb stock of 
FURNISHING GOODs, 
SHIRTS of our own manufacture, 
y 
SHAWLS, 
GLOVES, &c. 
The Money of all Solvent Banks in this and the surrounding States 
TAKEN AT PAR. 
We have on hand also a large stock of 
VERY LOW PRICED CLOTHING 
FOR SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRADE, 
which we will close out to dealers 
ata very HEAVY PERCENTAGE LESS than COST. 
D. DEVLIN & ©O., 
100-103 Corner Broadway and Warren street, N. Y. 


HE CHURRUS REMEDY has for the last 
our years been employed in private practice by some of the 

first physicians of this city, with the most wonderful success in cases 
of Neuralgia, Nervous Detility, and Consumption. The limited sup- 
ply hitherto attainable has prevented it being placed in a cheap form 
before the public at an earlier date. Larger quantities are bow pro- 
curable, and they who neglect to obtain it suffer from the above dis- 
eases by they own consent. To be obtained at 162}g Fulten street. 
Price $1 per bottia ence 

OR 88 CENTS! 

You can buy a set of silver-plated tea spoons! 
For $1 75 a set of plated table forus!! 
For $1 75 « set of plated tacle spoons ! 1! 
Por $2 a nice rocking horse! 
For $3 75 a handsome plated cake basket ! ! 
For $3 76 an elegant japanned plate warmer !!! 
Por $4 a fine plated castor, cut botties !!! 
For $4 2° « set of japanned toilet ware !!!! 
For $5 60 a strong, handsomely bronzed tron hatstand!! 
Por 50 cents one of the patent door-springe ! ! 

#0 peeessary In the cold weather!!! 

and any Variety of other useful and 
y keeping articles selling 
at reduced prices by 
STEP. 


‘HEN WM. SMITH, No. 694 Broad ’ 
ign of the Golden Pea Kettle 
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PRATT, Agent. 


GOMETHING | NEW.—B. T. BABBITT’S 


MEDICINAL SALERATUS 
Is manufactured from common salt. 





68 B 68 
AND |J# prepared entirely different from other Saleratus. AND 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a man-| 
vil) ner as to ae ge Bread, Biscuit, and all kinds of 7 
Cake, without containing a particle of Saleratus) v 
when the Bread or Cake is ed; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of 
|\Saleratus is turned to gas, and passes through the 
68 Bread or Biscuit while baking, consequently nothing ~ 
J |vremains vut common t ater and Fiour. You { 
AND will readily perceive b; the taste of this Saleratus AND 
that it is entirely di mt from other Saleratus. 
70 When you purobase one paper you should take the 7 
old paper with yeu, and be very particular and get 0 
the next exactly like the first (name and picture, 
twisted Loaf Bread, with a glass efferv: water 
on the top, as you see in the bill). 
68 Full directions for making Bread with Sour Milk 8 
and Oream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry; also for b 
AND making Water; also, directions for making AND 
seidlita Powders, will aecompany each kage. 


7 B. T. BABB 
Nos. 68 and 70 Washington st., New York, 
96-107 and No, 88 India st., Boston. 











HE WONDER OF THE WORLD.— 


8. STE! 
Sele Agent for the United States for the sale of the eelebrated 
BILIOUS AND CHOLERA COGNAC BITTERS. 

This VaLuasLe ComPouyy was piepared in Europe, and brought 
to ite present state of perfection and usefulness after years of toil 
and research. It has been in many of the first Hospitals, and 
received the approbation of the most celebrated physicians if the old 
country. In the United States, particularly in this city, as well asin 
Europe, it has re: elved the most unbounded approbation ; and it has 
never failed in ome single instanee to produce a perfect cure. No 
fa nily should be without it an hour, as many valuable lives may be 
saved by its use. For CHOLERA, DIARRH@A, or BILIOUS COM- 
PLAINTS, it is without a rival in the history of Medicine. As a pre- 
ventive er remedy for the CHOLERA, DIARRHGA, BILIOUS aT- 
TACKS, &c., it is pronounced without an equal; and among the 
Allied Troops in the Crimea, it has been used with the most in- 
guished success, giving the patient perfect relief in FIVE MINUTES. 
It ts also an excellent promotive of estion, restores tue tone of a 
disorganised St h, and 1 the Appetite. As a beverage 
it will take pre-eminent rank, being perfectly pure and unadulterated, 
and exceedingly pleasant to the taste, and it may be draok with the 
utmost safety, as only smal) q ities are y to procure the 
desired effect. Such we have invariably found whenever we have 
used it ; and we are never without « bottle or two in our house. 

Mr, STkINFELD'S Depot is No, 70 Nassau street, south-east corner 
of John street, N. Y¥., where all persons calling will be attended to 
with the utmost 0000 


ATARRH CURED.—The uniform success 
which has attended the introduction and use of GOODALE’s 
MEDY FOR CATARRH for the last few months warrants him ia 
saying that he can cure it in any stage of the disease, and im any 
form. Ample pr most inveterate cas» being cared by him 
is in his possession, for the benefit of those wishing inspect it. 
Many years devoted to the investigation and treatment of the dis- 
ease enables him to speak fidently of ite bility, and to assure 
those afflicted that they can be radically and effectually cured, 
Ae A wee 385 Broadway, New York. Hours from 


ALERATUS.—Those who want 




















ALL DRESSES, BALL DRESSES. FLAGS, 

FLaGS.—Bails or Parties turnished with Costumes, in any 

part of the United States or Canada, by the largest establishment in 

the Union. Gold end Silver Leather, Spangies, Lace, Fringes and 

Sca es sent to order. Silk and Bunting Plage, Miltary and Theatri- 

ea) Goods made for sale or to hire on the most reasonable ow 
94-106 R. WILLIAMS, 868 Broome street, New Yo: 





R. KINNE’S HAIR RESTORATIVE.—All 

those Ladies and Gentlemen who dislike to be bald, or have 

their hair fall out, or to have gray hairs, or are to having 

dandruff on their heads, will provide themselves with Kixxn’s Haim 

ResTorative, and use it strictly as directed, and will surely get 

& wew growth of hair where it has fallen, and, if falling, will stop 
it—if gray, will enna A AI its youthful color. Price $1. 

KIN NE’S SHAMPOO! FLUID accompanies and always precedes 
the application of Hair Restorative to the head; will remove oil and 
grease spots from any kind of the most delicate fabrics of 8i 
Woollen or Cotton; indispensable to a lady’s and gentleman's tollette 
and bath, cold or warm, to remove the impure end offensive secre- 
tions of the person in bot weather, leaving the skin soft, elear and 
pearly, with « satin-iike feel. Price 5@ cents. 

KINNE’S TETTER LOTION OR BEAUTIFIER will remove all 
cruptions of the Face and Neck, also a dry and scaly condition, and 
an old or wrinkled appearance of toe Face ; will immediately cure 
the effects of all biting and stinging insects, amd the annoyance of 

of the 


moeq ul ; apoeed py 
when asleep, will drive them sway; cure Ri: g Worm, Salt " 
and all the Skin Eruptions of ebildren 

60 centa. 








cen’ 
ne weakness or lassitude, will follow the use of the R. RB. R. . 
RaDWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENTI.—This remedy, t! ¢ pub- 
lic are assured, wil! radically, quickly and effectually cure tue vie~ 
tim of the di and plainte herein a. 
No person, even the most feeble in health, or the most wreteced 
of loathsome diseases, has ever yet taken a single dove of this 





, Scrofu Affection, Sypbilitic Complaints, 

ing of the —_ Tic Doloreax, White Swellings, 

Skin Di fp Diseases, le Complainta, 
nt. 


| 
i : 


all 
ver is out of order, a dose 
ulators will restore it to order, health and 
RADWAY & OO., 162 Fulton street, New Y. 
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THERE are plenty of young gentle 

as plenty of old ones, whese beards are turni 

gives the former a great deal of uneasiness, and 
the latter. To avoid these little pe 

to use Prof. Wood’s Hair rative, 

change the hair to ite natural 


a gradual change of color from the roots of the hair to 
rance. We have 
‘ully, and it 
mvention which has come up to their idea of a “cure 
heads.” We commenced u-ing it about two months since 
are any judge of axe and beauty, it has made us at 
younger ; in fact we are beginuing to look quite young, 
very much like get'ing a young wife. The change is miraculous, 
and it would be as difficult to find a gray bair now as it would be to 
find an idea in the head of the Duke of Buckingham. We know 
several old maids and some young widows whose locks are just be- 
ginning to assume a silvery hue, and who have been talking serl- 
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ous!y about resorting to this remedy, and we advise them not to 
delay any longer. It never faile.—St. Lowis Herald, 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggiste. 
ERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, LASSI- 
TUDE, DEBILITY.—The experience of the week has 


to many victims of these diseases, who have tried the 

RUS DY, that a certain means of cure is at length dis- 

covered. They who now neglect to adopt this certain and 
remedy, remain sick only of their own choice. To be procured 

16244 Fulton street. Price $1 per bottle, 0000 

5 CENTS.—CLAIRVOYANCE, 363 Broome 

STREET, betweeo Klizabeth and Mott.—Mrs. HAYS, the 

most snccessful medical and business Clairvoyant in America; dis- 

eases cured. mrs. Hayes can tel ly the wh bouts of ab- 
sent friends. Satisiaction guaranteed or no pay. 96-106 


JAMES TUCKER, 
ImporTer aND DeALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS axp 


BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES im abundance, at 
000 361 Broapway. 


of 
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SOLOMON & HART, 
243 Broapway, 
their t jon to remove to their new pore de Aes 
img) on or about the lst of January, and have de upon 
selling their 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 
SATIN DE LAINES, BROCAL 
LACE and MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNI 


CES, 
PAPER HANGINGS, &e. 
AT AN UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


In offering this inpucemen, their stock will be found replete 
with every article in their line. 
FAMILIES FURNISHING, OR IN WANT OF 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, CURTAINS 
MATER.ALS FOR FURN 


WINDOW 40,, &c., 
= invited to avail themselves of an offer that may never 
2, 





N. B.—S, & H. being Practical Uphol » pureb can 
their Curtains, &c., made up iu the best style, and after the Ne 


nch Designs, received by every steamer from their House 


WINDOW SHADES 
MADE TO ANY DE IGN OR PATTERN, 
Wholesale buyers will have an advantage in examining our stoek 
before purchasing elsewhere. 97-108 
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‘TIFFANY & CO., 
a TIPFANY YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Goce, Mn Peltdee Aida fate 
No, 669 Broapway. New Yoru, 
Hovaw w Panis, TIFFANY, REED & OO, 
HILD’S CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
is 


R.—GOULD’S PATENT.—This superior 
have 








TO) to 
thing of the kind now in use, both for safety, ease, comfort 
elegance, There is no doubt but that they wili —— ell 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none 
would be without them. The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily mapaged that 


they can be safely trusted to the care ef a child. In streete 
where there are bigh curb-stones, or wide or ® pass 
over with equal ease and safety. They are so that canno 


possibly turn ever—can be used , a8 well as in the 
streets or parks. They are recommended by as 
conducive to children's health and comfort. r 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do in London and Paris, 

Mesars. J. & OC. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New Yor, are sole 
Agents and Proprietors for the United States. 000 


READ, BREAD, BREAD, 
BREAD that is light and nutritious, 
BREAD that will pot sou in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep woist and eweet, 
BREAD suitable for most d stomach. 


ic : 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and see. 
An eighth more from the Flour made in a very time by the 





BREAD 


JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic 

Every woman who tries it uges no othe:. 

Sold at all the Groceries, in“ m., 4S, ate 

Depot removed to $13 Wasminoton sTReetT, New ee-Lll 





R. KINNE’S MAGNETO ELECTRIC 
RPOSES.—DR. 


MACHINES—FOR MEDICAL PU! 
of 





applying them disease, to obtain desired 

Ses tate Goliy use tn 0 large Greens Panama arene 

TT ahah , Mb tie and Nervous 
n 





been applied. These Machines, with a Book of will be 
sold, warranted lect, for $10. The Book alone for 25 
ie acne i"prper ter to hte "nile connection, that 
. B.— con. 

KINNB’S MACHINE is the only one arranged and = 
a fall knowledge (from Lowe gxPeRnrence in ot . 

f] chine to its suceess in use Book of Di- 
rections ts ie tant potodes Leratimaant akin ab 

a er department 
Machine avallably useful te = eet 


Book that makes 
mon citizen 
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ERANK LEsLar's. LLUSTRATED_N NEWSPAPER. 
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TEN MILLIONS. 





¥VATIO" AL RAILROAD COMPANY, CAPITAL 


RATTLE RO AD HISTORY. 4 
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A MEN OF STRAW. 


DEPUIATION WAITS UPON A LEADING BANKER OF 
WALL STREET. 
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AKD SUARES GO UP. s 
\ 
f RUIN IS FOLLOWED BY TIE USUAL THE 


CONSEQUENCES, 
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AND CALIGRAPHY PRACTISED, 





AND ALTHOUGH SECURITY IS GIVEN, 





THE PRIVATE LEDGER, 






































LAST INSPECTED, 





WIDOW LECOMES PRNNILI SS, 


AND THE LAW PROCEEDS WITH THE WINDING UP. 











